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FACT AM D COMMERNT 





WANTED:—An upholstery buyer for whole- 
sale house. Must know the European and 
American markets. Must understand tech- 
nique of manufacturing and weave construc- 
tion and be able to direct designers in style 
and exclusive color line. Must know the fine 
retail trade and its requirements. Must know 
values and sales possibilities, and by experience 
and reputation give assurance that he can in- 
telligently invest the firm’s money to the ex- 
tent of from $300,000 to $400,000 a year. Sal- 


ary commensurate with qualifications. 


LTHOUGH the above is purely fictitious, it is 

the kind of advertisement which some day any 
of the big firms are likely to publish. 

A buyer for any of the ten or twelve important 
jobbing houses invests a fortune 
every year in merchandise. If 
he buys the lines offered to any- 
body, his firm cannot compete 
with firms whose buyers are 
actually creating new styles and directing manufac- 
ture. 

Naturally he must know the decorative trade and 
its requirements; he must know, through years of 


WHERE ARE 
THE MEN FOR THE 


BIG JOBS? 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


contact, the goods of the general market, and values 
past and present. 

All of this means experience. 

Of the thousands of men who are engaged in 
wholesale today where are the men for the big jobs? 

I know the case of one man who has been an 
upholstery buyer for many years. He can make good 
selections from things shown him but he couldn’t dic- 
tate color combinations; he couldn’t visualize the ef- 
fect of his suggestions. 

A well-known public designer commenting re- 
cently upon his experience with a certain stylist ob- 
served: “He can tell a good thing when he sees it; he 
has excellent taste; plenty of men have good taste; 
but he can’t tell you how to avoid color discords or 
how to correct color anaemia. He doesn’t know 
weave construction and even in cretonnes he will ex- 
periment day after ‘day trying to get things right, 
changing the yellow to something deeper, making the 
green a little lighter. He simply gropes.” 

In wholesale the faculty of evolving exclusive 
colorings rheans 33% of your success. 

A buyer showed me recently a iinen damask. 
Nobody seemed to want it. It had been offered to 
every wholesaler in the city. He bought it and bought 
it cheap. He simply had it sent to a printer and a 
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couple of colors put in where needed, and the thing 
became a good seller. 

An importer said to me recently: “It’s discour- 
_ aging when I look around among my men to discover 
such a dearth of material. They can show goods and 
they can sell goods. They can read the labels on the 
ticket, but they are not constructive. You will hardly 
believe me but it’s a fact that I heard the other day 
of one of my office men who was turned down in an 
automobile test for a driving license because he was 
color blind. He couldn’t tell red from green. Why 
for Heaven’s sake is he sticking to the upholstery 
business? Why not plumbing supplies?” 

The man best qualified for the buyer’s job is the 
man who has been brought up by his firm and knows 
its clientele ; knows the history of his stock ; knows the 
failures as well as the successes; knows manufacture; 
knows the old stuff thoroughly—otherwise he can’t in- 
telligently pick the new. He must above everything 
else be a creator. 

And outside of the men who already hold such 
jobs, where is he? 


HERE is no news in Art Moderne but there is 

. news in the fact that L. Alavoine & Co. have gone 
into it good and strong. For years they have stood 
conspicuously in the foreground of conservative dec- 
orators leaning strongly to the French style, but today 
they avowedly advocate the merits of Art Moderne, 


An Alavoine interior showing their use of the Art Moderne. 
See text above 





and the man chiefly responsible for its presentation is 
A. J. Robin, graduate of L’Ecole des Travaux, and 
long an enthusiast of the new style. Mr. Robin has 
been with Alavoine for a little 
over two years and has done 
considerable work, some of it 
very extreme but some modified 
to meet the tastes of a wavering 
public. 

Mr. Robin would call attention to the fact that 
our taste today must be expressed by the life we lead. 
“The old cabinetmaker or artisan,” he says “was in- 
fluenced in his decorative work by the things about him 
—the horse carriage, the graceful ship, the flight of 
the swallow, flowers and birds—a limited source of in- 
spiration. But today we have at our disposal the re- 
sources of the world; we have made tremendous in- 
dustrial strides and the development of steam and elec- 
tricity, the automobile, architecture, and the machinery 
of our factories suggest to us the use of circles and 
squares and tubes, lines which are rational.” 

He dwells upon the charm of Art Moderne in its 
use of fine woods—Macassar ebony, thuya, padouck, 
okoume—which of themselves are beautiful requiring 
no carving or ornamentation. 

He calls attention also to the beauty of the lac- 
quers used in the infinite variety of shades and the 
new metals and the new finishes, and finally he stresses 
the fact that the workman who now has at hand an 
enormous number of mechanical tools can combine with 
the skill of the designer and the charm of the wood it- 
self, the adroitness and economics of machine work. 

He stresses the fact that the style is the style of an 
industrial age. It reflects industry, but, being inde-. 


pendent of finical ornament, is adapted to economic 
mechanical production. 


PROMINENT 
N. Y. DECORATOR 
UTILIZES ART 


MODERNE 


BUYER for one of the several ‘chain’ or ‘af- 
filiated’ stores called on me recently,” said a 
Salesman. “ ‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘that we are buy- 
ing $20,000 a year from you? Next year it can very 
readily run up to $40,000; I don’t 
promise it, but I mention the pos- 
eae? sibility. So under the circum- 
stances don’t you think we are en- 

titled to an additional five per cent discount ?’ 

“This was not a new proposition. It’s the sort of 
thing that the manufacturers and the salesmen are con- 
tinually up against. So I said: 

“ ‘$40,000 sounds like a big offer; but it isn’t. It’s 
going to be divided up among all your stores and 
branches ; it will be cut up into innumerable shipments 
—sixty, seventy, eighty deliveries,—causing as many 
operations of bookkeeping, packing, watching, billing, 
over the period of a year. So the amount of the busi- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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OUR COLONIAL 
CRAFTSMAN 


CONCERNING OUR OWN CABINET= 
MAKERS OF DISTINCTION 


E are beginning to learn little by little something 
W our early cabinetmakers, but owing to the 

dearth of literature on the subject it’s slow 
work, 

We know probably more about the Philadelphians 
than any others due to the research work of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and the publication of Prime’s 
collection of Advertisements (cards and announce- 
ments clipped from Colonial publications). 

If we go back to 1740, we find Philadelphia a more 
important city than either Boston, Richmond or.New 
York. Prior to the discovery of the William Savery 
label in the Van Cortlandt lowboy, little research had 
been made, and im- 
mediately about 
Savery’s name was 
erected a_ legend 
which attributed to 
him all of the finer 
Chippendale furni- 
ture that we were 
finding, just as in 
glassware -all old 
glass was. called 
“Sandwich” not- 
withstanding __ that 
there were innum- 
erable factories in 
America making the 
same thing. 

As a matter of 
fact, William Sav- 
ery was a _ chair- 
maker, and a 
Quaker chair-maker 
at that; he adver- 
tised rush bottom 
chairs at 4 shillings 
6 pence apiece and 
did a lot of repair 
work. And we are 





Showing a close-up of the 
carving at the knee of the 
American four-poster illus- 
trated in the other column, 














The catalogist of the Reifsnyder sale referred to this as one of the 
finest American four-posters ever discovered. Detail ot the splendid 
carving at the knee shown in the other illustration. 


not so sure that Savery, the chair-maker, did his own 
carving. 

It’s the same with English furniture. We refer 
everlastingly to Chippendale as a standard par ex- 
cellence, although Chippendale was no more success- 
ful in his day than others. His reputation has been 
largely posthumous. 

Walpole left many memoranda regarding design- 
ers and decorators but never a reference to Chippen- 
dale, and it’s quite significant that in all the old Amer- 
ican advertising. we fail ever to find a mention of 
Chippendale. 

On the other hand, I recall reading some years 
ago an advertisement which was published in a New 
York paper of 1771. It dwelt upon the exquisite 
work made by a New Jersey cabinetmaker who “was 
for eleven years foreman to the great cabinetmaker 
Hallet,” and while up to date we fail to find any 
record of Hallet, he must have existed and been quite 
a celebrity in his day. 

There is no doubt of the fact there were com- 
petent cabinetmakers all over the country. But un- 
fortunately they left no record and only occasionally 
their existence is betrayed by a musty and hardly 
legible card or paster attached to some insignificant 
part of the furniture. 

Only recently have we heard of Randolph, Gil- 
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lingham, Tufft and James; only recently of Gostelowe 
although Gostelowe was a cabinetmaker rich and 
prominent. He was a patriot; he was commissary 
of military stores during the Revolution. He was the 
head of the Gentlemen’s Cabinet and Chair Makers’ 
Association and evidently a very successful.man. But 
veky few people of today eveg-heard of him. 

Perhaps much of the diffieulty we contend with 
in our efforts to learn history in the trade lies in the 
fact that cabinetmakers in the Colonial days did not 
always call themselves “cabinetmakers.” 

' Many in their extreme modesty called them- 
Selves “carpenters,” and many “joiners.” 

Josiah Claypoole called himself a “joiner” and 

announced : 


“that persons may be supplied with all sorts 


of furniture of the best fashion—desks, 
chests of drawers, and dining tables, tea 
tables, sideboards—he having the largest 
and oldest stock of timber of the produce 
of this country and the West Indies, some 
of which timber has been in piles for nearly 
twenty-five years.” Dated Pennsylvania 
Gazette, 1738. 

Samuel Williams also advertised as a “joiner” 
was the maker of tables and chairs, bedsteads, chests 
of drawers, and, according to his advertising: 

“has a large quantity of black walnut 
planks and scantlin suitable for all kinds 
of joinery work; also mahogany and Wind- 
sor chair planks.” 

James Gillingham, to-day regarded as a great 
cabinetmaker, advertised as a joiner. 

In 1765 Josiah Sherald published a card in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette: 

“all sorts of rush bottom chairs and Wind- 
sor chairs. He will sell chairs or he will 
barter chairs for goods, and he will pay 
five pounds a cord for hickory wood, or 
any smaller quantity in proportion, the 
grain of which must be half an inch apart, 
must be split straight and clean, and must 
be at least four and one-half feet long.” 

In 1769 William Crisp advertised from his place 
on Arch Street between Front and Second: 

“follow the business of carving in all 
its branches; where cabinetmakers may 
have their business done with care and dis- 
patch and have four months credit allowed 
them. Also, does cabinetmaking.”’ 

In no single instance do any of these 119 adver- 
tisers which Mr. Prime has discovered make any ref- 
erence to Sheraton, Hepplewhite, or Chippendale, evi- 
dence of the fact that in those days, honesty and 
cleverness of craftsmanship were common attributes. 

The writer has a desk, the facsimile of the desk in 
the Metropolitan Museum, which was the gift of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, and there is every evidence that the desk 
was made in the little town of Dennis, Cape Cod, 
by a local cabinetmaker. Wherever there was the de- 


mand for the better things there were always crafts- 
men to supply it. 

I have passed the summer in a small Long Island 
town. There are eight or ten families in that town 
whose furniture represents the very highest type of 
antique, and all heirlooms. 

Transportation was primitive in the late XVIII 
Century and people had to depend on local cabinet- 
makers. It is unreasonable to suppose that they sent 
to distant cities. 

It is interesting to note the advertisement in 1767 
of John Mason, upholsterer. He not only gives -his 
upholstery prices but he did wallpapering also, and 


‘“considering the stagnation of business and the 


scarcity of cash he has reduced the price for his work 
one-third.” It is rather ingenuous the appeal he 
makes to his public when he says “that it is a dis- 
tinguishing’ character of noble and generous minds to 
encourage the industrious tradesman; and said Mason 
flatters himself that the public will employ him.” 

The prices quoted are interesting in view of the 
prices which prevailed in New York in 1850 when 
the first upholsterers’ strike was organized. At that 
time the upholsterers demanded a minimum wage 
scale of $7 per week, and they struck and got it. 

Little by little the work of the old time cabinet- 
makers is coming to light. Little by little the interest 
in antiques has appealed to the smaller towns and 
old families ransack their attics and find bifls and cor- 
respondence which identifies the manufacturer and 
considerably increases the value of the piece. 

Way back to pre-Revolutionary days there wasn’t 
a city or town in America that didn’t boast the serv- 
ices of artisans fully able to supply a critical demand. 
Already I have listed the names of three hundred 
cabinetmakers, and the list doesn’t include the names 
of hundreds of others who were called “joiners” or 
“carpenters,” nor does it include foremen or skilled 
workers; they were the names of the masters. 

One of the finest, if not the most lovely of all the 
American four poster beds is the claw-and-ball foot 
piece which we illustrate. No more beautiful piece of 
craftsmanship, no more sincerely effortless feeling for 
design can be imagined ; and the maker was unknown. 
“It is impossible to describe it with superlatives,” said 
the catalogist of the Reifsnyder collection. 

But from the character of the wood used the 
piece was at least American made.—C.R.C. 





Pewee & CoLLINGs, one of the most famous of 
our antique dealers, has practically given up 
carrying stock. 

This firm has an office only, in the Ley Building 
at Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue where they 
handle only the most important work. 
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PROMENADE RUNNING THE ENTIRE 
WIDTH OF THE SECOND FLOOR 
OF THE LOS ANGELES BILTMORE 
HOTEL 


The furniture and furnishings are 

of the finest quality—some of 

them museum pieces. See text 
on page 105. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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ITS TIME TO TAKE 
UP THE BUSINESS 
SLACK 


USINESS executives from President Hoover 
down have indulged in much figurative “whis- 
tling” in the past few months, “to keep their courage 
up.” Many of the editorials published in the general 
press, a great deal of the advertising and a consider- 
able proportion of the speeches of the industrial con- 
ventions have been studiedly optimistic, doubtless, in 
the belief that a propaganda of confidence would 
counteract the general fear of a prolonged period of 
business depression. 

If the composers of some of the letters and news- 
paper articles we have read, really believe in their own 
theories, or if they believe that it will serve to stimu- 
late the ambition and determination of the men who 
read it, there may be some excuse for its creation and 
distribution, but we cannot think that any student of 
conditions and their effect on general business could 
sincerely endorse statements that seek to convey a 
false opinion of known conditions. 

The man who has a stiff business hill to climb in 
trying to restore his business to normal, will certainly 
not be helped by minimizing the extent of the task 
that lies before him. Far better, if he must be led to 
miscalculate by wrong advice, that he think the task 
more difficult than it is, with always the prospect of 
favoring circumstances yet unknown. 

Improvement is probably just around the corner, 
at all events it is thirty days nearer than it was a 
month ago, and six months nearer than it was in April 
—so for this at least we can be thankful. Moreover, 
we also know that the man or the organization that 
waits until business has revived to make his plans to 
participate in its revival, will be left far back in the 
procession. 

It may be difficult for those who have been out 
of work for several months and who have faithfully 
and persistently canvassed every possible avenue of 
employment to follow with any degree of faith the 
reasoning of industrial engineers, who declare “that 
the foundation of American business is sound and 
fears of a period of depression are not justified,” or 
the companion statement that “a recession of two years’ 
progress is no cause for alarm.” Still if we can lift 
our eyes above individual misfortune, which necessari- 
ly intrudes itself upon our thought because of its near 
proximity, there are many very definite reaons for the 











hope and belief frequently expressed that business has 
taken a definite upward turn. 

It is to be hoped, however, that industrial workers 
and officials as a whole, will not cultivate the expectan- 
cy of a speedy recovery of normal business conditions. 
It might be better for a more gradual recovery to be 
the rule, for in many lines of business certain re- 
organizations have taken place, which contemplate a 
closer adherence to the laws of supply and demand. 
This determination has been born of an analysis of 
past difficulties, and plans based on methods of opera- 
tion that would prevent a recurrence of the same type 
of difficulties will only have the opportunity to justify 
themselves if the speed of recovery is gradual enough 
to permit of the necessary re-adjustments both of 
personnel and finance control. 

It is unfortunate that in many sections of the 
country business re-adjustment will be unavoidably 
linked up with local political controversy. This is 
bound to retard the resumption of normal business 
activities because contending parties are apt to spend 
more time in attempting to prove the correctness of 
their political theories than they are in really working 
for the restoration of confidence in the soundness of 
basic fundamentals on which future prosperity must 
depend. 


We say that it is unfortunate that such a condition — 


exists this year, because of the many elections that 
must take place, but the emphasis placed on elec- 
tioneering claims is, after all, only a minor-influence 
on industrial progress. Those, “who point with 
pride,” as well as those who “view with alarm,” may 
believe that they have much to do with shaping the 
destinies of America’s millions, but in reality, even 
political controversy is only a passing phase of those 
differences of opinion which have but a temporary 
effect upon the growth and progress of the people as 
a whole. 

Perhaps no other single thing can give thinking 
people the same degree of encouragement as the statis- 
tics of growth and prosperity represented by the re- 
ports of the Bureau of the Census. Increases in popu- 
lation, growth of cities, and the multiplication and 
growth of industries are neither the result of favoring 
accident, nor the temporary result of experimental 
theories. They are definite milestones of national 
progress, and the sound basis of encouragement to 
which our hopes of better times in the not too distant 
future may be pinned. 

One thing we must realize, and that is, that the 
majority of the people of the United States are not 
in straitened circumstances. Many of them will 
have practically the same income in 1930 as they had 
in 1929. Many of them have more money in the sav- 
ings banks than they have ever had before. Because 

(Continued on page 114) 
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BEFORE ENGLAND 
KNEW MAHOGANY 


NE of the most interesting furniture occurrences 

in the past few months was the receipt in New 
York of a carload of mahogany timber, every stick 
of which came from a dismantled house in the island 
of Santo Domingo. This timber, which was purchased 
by Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc., consists, ac- 
cording to the certificate issued by the Secretary of 
the Council of Santo Domingo, of twenty-two beams 
and two boards of antique mahogany, removed from 
a house thought to have been built in the neighbor- 
hood of 1509 to 1515, over eighty years prior to the 
introduction of mahogany into England. 


It is natural to expect that in the period follow- 
ing the Spanish colonization of Santo Domingo, the 
houses would be constructed of native timber, of which 
mahogany was probably the most solid wood, but it 
is to us extremely interesting to discover that 
these timbers, some of them not less than 7 x 8 inches 
in the square and 20 feet long, have been so well pre- 
served during more than four hundred years. 


The wood we have seen is uniformly colored 
through and through, and several shades darker than 
fresh cut mahogany of the present day. 

We give, on an adjoining page, a translation of 
the document which accompanied the shipment to 
New York. 

It is interesting to note that our earliest knowl- 
edge of mahogany as a furniture wood 
centers about the story that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on one of his journeys to the 
then little known western world, moored 


small articles of native craftmanship, upon a career 
of usefulness as a furniture wood which has in- 
creased with the passing centuries. 

Notwithstanding this most auspicious introduc- 
tion of mahogany into England as a furniture wood, a 
period of over a hundred years seems to have elapsed 
before it was employed in any appreciable quantity. 
Not, in fact, until, under the first of the Georges, Eng- 
lish social life took on a richness and grandeur that 
encouraged the lavishness of furnishings that drew 
its supplies from the entire known world. 

Probably, the first pioneer to exploit mahogany 
with a lavish hand was Robert Walpole, first Earl of 
Oxford, first Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Walpole had gained a tremendous 
fortune in his manipulation of South Sea stock, hav- 
ing bought it at a hundred pounds sterling per share 
and sold it at one thousand pounds before the burst- 
ing of “the bubble’ which plunged so many into 
disaster and threatenéd the credit of the nation. 

His place at Norfolk, “Houghton Hall,” was be- 
ing remodeled during the period of his great affluence, 
and in its arrangement and furnishing his architects 
and decorators, including Campbell, Ripley and Kent, 
apparently were unhampered by questions of economy. 

That the Earl had no need of stinting his house 
and larder can be gathered from some descriptive 
references of the manner of his furnishings and of 
his entertaining. 

In one room of his house, for instance, were walls 
hung with Genoa velvets and damasks so plentiful that 
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his fleet in a sheltered bay of the West 
Indies for a period of rest and repair. 
From information furnished by the 
natives, the timber selected for the re- 
pairs was acquired by felling and cut- 
ting up mahogany trees on the Island 
of Trinidad. 

Upon his return to England, 
(1597) his vessels were visited by 
Queen Elizabeth who admired the com- 
pact reddish-brown wood, visible in the 
repaired planking of his craft, and Sir 
Walter, to compliment his Queen, had 
some of the planking removed and 
placed in the hands of a skilled cabinet- 
maker to be wrought into a table, thus tsi 
embarking this rare material, which up 
to this time had been used only for 
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Photographic reproduction of the certificate executed 
by the San Domingo. authorities. See translation 
in text. 
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HISTORIC DECLARATION RELATIVE TO 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF A CERTAIN LOT 
OF MAHOGANY BEAMS OBTAINED BY 
FAUSTINO LLANEZA FROM THE SPANISH 
COLONIAL HOUSE NUMBERED N-39. 


Santo Domingo, Jan. 16, 1930. 


At the request of Sefior Faustino Llaneza, merchant 
and broker of this city, I take pleasure in stating the 
following historical facts about house Number 39 of 
the street known as “27 de Febrero” of: Santo Do- 
mingo, which house was demolished in order to build 
on its site the Building Ten (10), out of which were 
taken 22 beams and boards of antique mahogany 
acquired by the said Sefior Llaneza who shipped same 
to New York per §.S. “San Lorenzo” on January 28, 
1930, for account and order of Messrs. Black 
Yates, Inc., of New York. 


The house above referred to belonged to the Spanish 
Colonial period and was one of the first built in this 
city of Santo Domingo when this city came into being 
on the western border of the river “Ozama.” The 
first city founded by the Adelantado de las Indias 
(“Advanced to the Indies’), Don Bartolomé Colén, 
brother of the discoverer of the new world, Don Cris- 
tobal Colén (Christopher Columbus), was on the 
eastern border of the river “Ozama” and was de- 
stroyed by a very violent hurricane in July of 1502. 


This house was probably built in from 1509 to 1515, 
for already in a very old deed and in the Becerro Book 
of 1525 it is recorded as built by Don Francisco 
Clavijo, well-to-do Spanish resident in the new city, 
who had, moreover, several pairs of houses in different 
places of the city. Don Francisco Clavijo was one of 
the Spaniards who sailed on the first expeditions to 
the Indies. 


In the general archives of the Indies, in Seville, are 
found Becerro Books covering several years of the 
Spanish Island. In the municipal archives of this 
island only one book is to be found dated 1788, in 
which only the boundaries of the said house are stated. 


As we have said, the owner of the house to which 
we are referring, Sefior del Clavijo, was a well-to-do 
man and the street on which he resided was named 
after him; moreover, in a very old deed it is stated 
that said street was named “Calle del Clavijo.” 
Whether he was or not of the nobility we cannot say, 
but we can state that that house was of royal appear- 
ance; it had beautiful stone arches and on the facade 
near to the entrance door there was a carved stone 
coat of arms which was destroyed by the Haytians 
before 1830 together with the official Spanish coat of 
arms on the public buildings and those that were to 
be found in the cathedral and in all of the royal 
Spanish houses in the city of Santo Domingo. 


What we can vouch and certify under our word of 
honor is that the house above referred to was one of 
the first built in the city of Santo Domingo and that 
its antiquity dated over four centuries. 


Santo Domingo, Jan. 16, 1930. 
LUIS E. ALEMAR. 


Licenciado Fernando R. Hernandez, Secretary of the 
Council of Santo Domingo, do hereby certify: that the 
particulars of the preceding had 7 written by the 
Dominican historian, Don Luis E Alemar, and _ that 
the signature which appears above is that which he 
usually affixes to all his acts, and so that it may be 
known to all interested parties, I authorize, sign, and 
oe this certificate in Santo Domingo on January 16, 


Signed: Secretary of the Council. 
Visé for the legalization of the signature of Sefior 
Lic. Fernando R, Hernandez, Secretary of the Hon- 
orable Council of Santo Domingo, affixed to these 
documents. 
Santo Domingo, January 21, 1930. 
Signed: T. R, CALDERON, 


Official Mayor of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Relations. 








Translation of document shown on preceding page. 


“this one article is the price of a good house, for in 
one drawing room, they are to the value of three 
thousand pounds.” 

During the visit of the Duke of Lorraine, after- 
wards the- Emperor Charles VII, “they dined in the 
hall lit by 130 wax candles and the total candle cost 
in the house had been fifteen pounds sterling per 
night.”” These references occur in a letter of Decem- 
ber, 1731 from Sir Thomas Robinson of Rookeby to 
Lord Carlisle of Castle Howard. ; 

As for mahogany, its employment was oh such a 
lavish scale by comparison with the previously em- 
ployed veneers and the manufacture of little trinket 
boxes of Elizabeth’s time, and its employment spar- 
ingly for small pieces of furniture under Queen Anne 
and the first two Georges that it was one of the chief 
distinctions of the house. 

The mahogany then reaching England, while 
costly, was of the finest quality and richness, derived 
from the largest and oldest trees near the coast of 
Cuba and other West Indian islands. 

Doors and shutters of mahogany three inches 
thick, by the score—almost by the hundred; the main 
staircase, tables, settees, stools, overmantels, even 
whole walls of mahogany richly-carved and gilded 
were employed to an extent that must have required 
shiploads of mahogany to provide supplies. The 
great saloon doorway with its columns, its entablature, 


its pediment, all richly carved and gilded, is stated 


to have cost one thousand pounds sterling. 

Houghton House, lavish as it was, was but the be- 
ginning of the mahogany period, for in an invoice of 
Thomas Chippendale to Sir Rowland Winn, dated 
June 23, 1766, most of the items mentioned were of 
mahogany, or of a combination which included mahog- 
any, as for instance: 


“To a very large mahogany library table 
covered with black leather and a writing 
drawer: double spring and tumbler locks 

to ditto; covered with green cloth .... 120.0 
Mahogany elbow chair covered with black 
leather and brass nails ............+-.4. 3.10.0 
4 mahogany stools to match ............ 8.16.0 
A mahogany case for papers to stand on a — 
frame with pigeon holes, drawers and divi- 

sions for’. books; O06. «is iicc veh ata (4 13.10.0 
A very large mahogany book-case with 

glass doors and a pediment top ........ 38.0.0 
A lady’s commode writing table made of 

tulip and rosewood with a slider covered 

with green cloth ...... i snd aie cei ics meee 
A pair of rosewood card tables inlaid with 
pigeon-wood and lined with green cloth .. 8.8.0 


and the next twenty-one articles listed in the invoice 
are all of mahogany, indicating the popularity of 
mahogany at this period. 
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IN THOSE DAYS THEY 
CRAVED ORNAMENT 


This was an interior in the home 

of a Washington society leader. 

It is from an actual photograph 

taken during the hey-day of the 

lady’s social prominence. See 
text on opposite page. 
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Interior Decorator 











ABSURDITIES 


By C. R. Clifford 


ir°S HARD TO BELIEVE THAT 
SUCH THINGS WERE 


HROUGHOUT the mid-Vic- 

torian period (1850-1870) Art in 
America was thrust aside by the 
exigencies of our great national de- 
velopment. 

Our energies were devoted to the 
extension of our railroads and canals, 
our systems of transportation, factory 
expansions, the sewing machine, teleg- 
raphy, and agricultural advancement. 
We had no time to give heed to art. 
Rndeed, if you expressed any admira- 
tion for the standard styles (the old 
examples that were found and called 
“antiques”) you were regarded as a 
poseur, more vulgarly called a “nut,” and it served you 
good and right when your family disintegrated and the 
estate was dispersed, to be handed a highboy, a serpen- 
tine desk, some Lowestoft china, and such truck, while 
the up-to-date surviving members of the household kept 





People bought it 
and thought it 
lovely. 





When the easel didn’t bear “Sheep in a Snow Storm,”’ it bore a 
siriking likeness of Uncle Ben—usually in crayons. 
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How they loved to accumulate things in corners! 


the golden-oak parlor pieces and the brass becsteads. 

“Well,” says the Family, “you have talked about 
antiques and pretended to like them, so take them and 
welcome.”’ They couldn’t comprehend the artistic ex- 
cellence of the antique standards. 

Every young lady of this era had her own ideas of 
the beautiful and expressed her sense of the aesthetic 
by embroidering on perforated cardboard or doing 
tidies for the backs of chairs and sofas in the room 
with the Crossley rug with its red kittens playing with 
a blue ball. She crowded the mantel and what-not 
with stuffed birds and sea-shells, decalcomania souve- 
nirs, a mustache cup, and a glass toothpick holder in 
the shape of a high hat; and she did wax flowers and 
jewel boxes bedecked with gilded pebbles and sea-shells. 
She treasured a lump of lava from Mt. Vesuvius, a 
medallion of Rutherford B. Hayes, and a photograph 
of Lotta. She painted the mahogany rocker green and 
tied pink bows on it to match the scarf on the mantel 
and the drapery that relieved the somberness of Uncle 
Ben’s crayon portrait which stood in the corner on the 
carved easel. If all ‘reflected the disordered and un- 
trained mind. 

She had nothing to guide her—nothing but the 
woman’s corner in the weekly paper which had to 
cover not only art but pickling, and most women in 
those days were more interested in pickling, and there 
was some excuse for her atrocities. 

But there is no excuse today when the study of 
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Interior Decoration is taken up by so many universi- 
ties and private schools and so many museums. Look- 
ing back at it now we are surprised at the growth of 
the period movement which started not with the edu- 
cators, but with a small band of collectors, antique 
hounds, a much ridiculed class who actually enjoyed the 
old-time styles so long obscured by Mid-Victorian in- 
difference. Heaton I. Treadway was one of them. 
When he started to fur- 
nish the old inn at 
Stockbridge back in the 
late Seventies, he looked 
around for antiques be- 
cause they appealed to 
him, and among other 
pieces he bought a side- 
board that somebody 
was glad to get rid of 
for $3.50. It would be 
cheap today at $2,000. 
The name of the maker, 
W illiam Whitehead, 
New York, was on the 
label that still adheres 
to the inside of one of 
the drawers. 
se see aha tad, gee ae In the furnishings of 
perfect. the place “Aunt Mert” 
was very active. It was 
“Aunt Mert” who made 
a standing offer to all road peddlers “fifty cents for any 
teapot and a dollar for any mirror.” Today the place 
is a veritable museum and worth a fortune and it was 
this sort of beginning that started the present-day de- 
mand for antiques and reproductions of antiques, a 
demand that has swept the country in a flood of 
popularity. 








It has been a renaissance that has taken sixty years 
for development; but it has given us styles of heredi- 
tary appropriateness, from the early Puritan period, 
which presented the Dutch, Jacobean and Elizabethan 
types in cottage and farmhouse, through to the palace 
where the best that Adam or Sheraton or Hepplewhite 
could do was well represented. 

And it meant something more than good decoration ; 
it meant nationalism and sentiment that has been fur- 
ther stimulated by museums and patriotic societies and 
educational institutions all over the country. 

We are prone to kneel in humility at the altar of the 
Period styles, in the, belief that if a thing is of a Period 
it is correct; but there is nothing more absurd than a 
Period misapplied. 

Every development which has led to a new Period 
in decoration has been built from an established growth, 
like that of a healthy limb from a healthy trunk, as 
distinguished from the fungus or excrescence that has 
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merely attached itself. Nevertheless, a Period may be 
ever so classic but if illogical in its application it will be 
just as absurd as the idiosyncrasies of the mid- Victorian 
age. 

I visited a Westchester house not long ago, and it 
was done by no less a man than Stanford White. The 
main living room, a combination of reception and draw- 
ing room, was in the Flemish Renaissance, magnificent 
in woodwork and tapestries but depressing with armor 
and armorial relics, a positive anachronism in the life 
of pastoral Westchester. 

I visited an Adirondacks camp. It was laid out in 
the pioneer spirit; the houses, all log-houses, amid a 
foliage of wonderful pines, with Raquette Lake in the 
foreground and the mountains in the back. It was 
fully in the spirit of the woods and logically planned 
by an architect and decorator who kept well within his 
atmosphere. But when they were all through the lady 





Note the wax flowers, the embroidered lambrequin, the beribboned 
picture frame, and don’t overlook the hand painted cuspidor. 


of the house brought in an outside decorator who did 
over several rooms in the Marie Antoinette style. 

We frequently see massive apartments done in ef- 
feminate taste; and diminutive apartments, stifling in 
massiveness. We see a pretentious city drawing room 
filled with the pioneer furniture of @ountry cottage. 

We see stucco treatment in every room, stonework 
effects that belong only in the hall and the vestibule. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THRE LOS ANGELES= 
BILTMORE HOTEL 


O establish in Los Angeles a hotel of the Biltmore 
chain, which will be the largest and most luxuri- 
ous hotel of the west, was an extraordinary under- 
taking. Los Angeles has been a city of extraordinary 
growth during the past few years, so that in many re- 
spects the visitor is impressed as by a new city. Mod- 
ern buildings recently completed, and a skyline indi- 
cative of industrial and financial prosperity; its 
crowded stores and busy streets give an inescapable 
aspect of industrial and commercial prosperity. It is, 
therefore, small wonder that in the planning of the 
Los Angeles Biltmore, its sponsors should conceive a 
hotel second to none in every respect. 

The building is planned in the style of the 
Renaissance and combines in its arrangement the solid- 
ity of the Italian, the richness of the Spanish and the 
grace and beauty of the French. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the 
hotel is its size. The lobby is four stories in height; 





it is lavishly furnished with massive furniture, luxuri- 
ous, deep pile rugs, and gorgeous tapestries. The up- 
holstery is of antique brocade and needlepoint, and 
many of the pieces of furniture are reproductions of 
old Spanish and Italian furnishings. 

Two very imposing rooms, the men’s lounge and 
the grill room, are entered directly from the lobby, 
and in the rear of the lobby a marble staircase gives 
access to the Galeria Real or Long Gallery, (shown 
on page 98), a passageway 28 feet wide and 326 feet 
long. The furnishings are extremely rich and the 
walls are adorned with scores of extraordinary paint- 
ings. From this floor access is given to the Frescoed 
Ball Room, 93 x 78 feet; the ballroom foyer, 90 x 58 
feet; and the palm and supper rooms. 

The grand ballroom or Sala de Oro is 140 x 107 
feet, and is said to be the largest assembly or conven- 
tion hall in any hotel in the United States. This room 
has a disappearing stage at one end, a balcony around 
three sides, and is completely equipped for conven- 
tion or banquet service. 

The guest room accommodation of the hotel com- 
prises fifteen hundred rooms. 
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A living room in a private suite in the Los Angeles-Biltmore Hotel. See text above. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE Furniture Corporation of America, represent- 

ing the merger of thirteen California, Oregon and 
Washington firms, has been incorporated in the State 
of Nevada with an authorized capital stock of $20,000- 
000 and is rated as the third largest furniture company 
in the world. The headquarters of the new company 
will be in Portland, Ore., in the present offices of the 
Doernbecher Manufacturing Company. The annual 
sales of the constituent companies, listed in the August 
issue of The UPHOLSTERER, amount to about $8,000,- 
000 annually. President H. A. Green states that it 
is the plan to invest $500,000 in a new factory in 
Greater San Francisco and that to care for present 
manufacturing requirements a deal has beeen completed 
for leasing a large building in Emeryville. The pro- 
posed San Francisco plant will be a complete furniture 
factory with mattress, overstuffed upholstery, mirror, 
woodworking and assembly departments. The com- 
pany has more than four thousand customers, mostly 
in the West, but it is planned to go after export busi- 
ness and to invade the East and Middle West, where 
offices and factories will be opened. Following the con- 
struction of the plant in Greater San Francisco a simi- 
lar factory will be erected in Los Angeles. 

The domestic trade committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce recently completed a sur- 
vey of the local field and reports that sixteen depart- 
ment stores, members of the San Francisco Retail Dry- 
goods Association, have agreed to buy annually $25,- 
000,000 worth of home furnishings and similar 
merchandise manufactured locally or carried in stock 
by local wholesalers. 

Frederic C. Torrey, of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey, 
550 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has announced that 
H. J. Allen and R. P. Blesh have joined this concern 
permanently by the purchase of the interests formerly 
held by Mrs. Henry Atkins. Mr. Allen has been in 
charge of the print department since 1924 and Mr. 
Blesh was formerly with the interior decorating and de- 
signing department. The announcement has likewise 
been made that Miss Virginia L. Hammer, closely iden- 
tified with interior decorating work in the East Bay 
suburban field for several years, has amalgamated her 
business with that of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. 

Levone Sariyan was a recent visitor at San Fran- 
cisco and later sailed for the Orient to take charge of 
the mills of Kent-Costikyan, Inc., in China. He was 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 

The Fabric Shop Ltd., has been opened at 1941 
Leavenworth Street, San Francisco by Miss Helen 
Sutherland, Mrs. Josephine Stansberry and Mrs. Edith 
Lewis. All were formerly with the decorative studio 
of Armstrong, Carter & Kenyon, 281 Post Street. 

John C. Hood, who formerly represented S. M. 
Hexter & Co., on the Pacific Coast, is now handling the 


lines of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., having made arrange- 
ments to this effect on a recent trip to New York. 

Earl Miller, formerly with William D. McCann, 
San Francisco, has joined the decorative staff of Meier 
& Frank, Portland, Ore. 

Frank L. Beverly, for many years engaged in busi- 
ness in San Francisco as an interior decorator, passed 
away at his home in the suburban city of Oakland on 
September 13. He is survived by two sons and a 
daughter. 

Henry Bernhard, of the Bernhard Mattress Com- 
pany, San Francisco, passed away September 7. A 
native of Florida, he came to California while a boy 
and spent almost half a century in the furniture busi- 
ness here. 

Miss Myra Coates, buyer of lamps and gift articles 
for The Emporium, San Francisco, is home from a 
trip to the Eastern markets. 

A marked increase in silk imports has been noted 
at San Francisco since the first of the year and this city 
is now the leading silk port in the United States. Im- 
ports of raw silk here for the first four months of the 
year reached a total value of $35,738,000, and those for 
the second quarter are estimated at more than $30,- 
000,000. 

Fall classes in interior decoration, given by the 
University of California Extension Division, opened in 
September in Greater San Francisco. They are con- 
ducted by Edwyn A. Hunt, local interior decorator. 

F. Simon has retired from the interior decorating 
firm of Layton-Simon, San Mateo, Cal., and the busi- 
ness is now owned solely by Gladys D. Layton, who 
will operate as the Layton Company. 

John H. Dickey, manager of the Pacific Coast fac- 
tory branch of the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, is putting out some special advertising in circu- 
lar form to meet Far Western requirements. A decided 
improvement in business has been noted of late. 

Louis J. Breuner, of Breuner’s, a large home fur- 
nishing house, has been made manager of a campaign 
launched at Oakland, to raise a quarter of a million dol- 
lars with which to stimulate the development of the city. 

An interior decorative studio has been opened at 
1800 Blanche Street, Bakersfield, Cal., by Helen W. 
Quackenbush. 

The Barshinger Furniture Company will move 
shortly into a splendid new home being built on Mon- 
terey Street, Gilroy, Cal. | 

John Gorman, a furniture dealer of 2593 Tele- 
graph Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., passed away late in 
August, death resulting from burns received while bath- 
ing. He was a native of Ireland, seventy-nine years. 
of age, and was in the upholstery business in the East 
before coming to California more than fifty years ago. 

Harry F. Slater, head of the Harry F. Slater 

(Continued on page 136) 










LIBRARY IN A MODEL 
HOME DISPLAYED BY 
A LOS ANGELES STORE 


The May Co. is responsible for 
this attractively decorated  in- 
terior. See text on page 115. 
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IN SUCH SURROUNDINGS 
PATRONS OF BULLOCK?’S 
NEW STOPE | Los 
ANGELES SELECT THEIR FROCKS 


(See text on page 114.) 
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WHAT THEY ARE=---HOW 
THEY ARE MADE 


HE vogue for unadorned, monotonous walls, which 

has prevailed for some years past, has passed. 
The leading decorators are suggesting to their clients 
that here or there, against the wall of living-room, 
bed-room, dining-room, or hall is an appropriate place 
for a picture, of a type suitable to the personality 
of the client and the purpose for which the room 
is to be used. Pictures have come back. The better 
stores are advertising them; in certain stores new 
departments are established for their display. 

Love of pictures is a part of our human heritage. 
Delight in representations in line and color of beauti- 
ful landscapes; of exhiliarating marines; or of the 
presentation of the human form in various attractive 
poses, is as ingrained in man’s emotions as any save 
his most primitive delights. 

Love of pictures dates back beyond the dawn of 
civilization. Pictures were common decorative acces- 
sories before even the art of weaving possessed more 
than utilitarian value. In the oldest temples in the 


world—in Cambodia, in India, in China, and in Egypt, 
pictures, some of them only rough daubs, decorated 
the walls, depicting the lives of heroes, of kings, and 
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Copyright by the artist 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 
FIFTH “AVENUE at THIRTY.FOURTH STREET ee) 
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PICTURES. iN 
Reclaim Their Importance in Decoration 
* he 
We can't say that the renascence of fashion has anything | : 
to do with the hanging of pictures, but it is a coincidence 
of note that there is.a revival of interest. in them atong : 
with modes of the Empire. Direcroire and Victorian periods. Ke 
$ ees a i F 
The Altman Picture Salon puts forth new charm in acol- ue er 
lection of colored and black and white-etchings, French. ty 
prints, mezzo prints, and 3 cheice group of paintings. It » 4 
also offers adequate service-in the framng of pictures. 


* 
_ PICTURE SALON--EIGHTH FLOOR 
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The better class stores are promoting the sale of pictures. 


of deities. In European caves which were the habita~ 
tion of that strange race of men called Cro-Magnon, 
there are depicted scenes of the chase, done in a man~ 
ner which proves the possession of extraordinary tal- 
ent on the part of their artists. 

In Italy, during the Renaissance, after- 
art recovered from the absurd ban placed 
upon it by an unaesthetic church, pictures. 
were the most popular product of the artis- 
tic fraternity. Nobles and even kings ex- 
tended generous patronage and recognition 
to their creators. 

. Following the European war, the 
American market was offered a type of pic-- 
ture which was novel and represented artis-- 
tic value at a cost which was not-beyond the- 
purchasing power of the moderately well-- 
to-do lover of pictorial art. This was 
known as the French etching; and with 
its coming the renaissance of pictures began.. 

This school of etching is not an out- 
growth from the line, or black and white- 
etching, but was founded by the artists in 





One of Louis Icart’s well-known boudoir subjects, A_ 
splendid example of drypoint execution for the line work: 
on an aquatint. 
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oil and water-colors. The technique peculiar to this type 
of etching was invented and developed in France. Al- 
though they are now being published in other coun- 
tries, whenever this particular process is employed 
they are known as “French” etchings. 

A brief description of the methods by which they 
are made may contribute toward a further apprecia- 
tion of their value. 

A color etching should not be confused with col- 
ored etchings, a less expensive type of work. In a 
color etching, or etching in color, the colored inks are 
applied to the original plate by the artist before the 
printing, whereas a colored etching is simply a black 
and white etching colored with water-color. A color 
etching, or etching in color, is technically known as an 


At the right—‘Storm 
Clouds” by Julien Celos. 
Colorful and rugged type 
of technique that is one of 
the distinct characteristics 
of the French etching. 





Above ‘‘Saint-Macaire” by Gres. Another illustration of the 
recent tendency to reduce the amount of line execution, The 
unusual treatment of the colors tend to give the effect of an 


etched painting. 
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“aquatint,” meaning in French “acid washed.” 

Of course, originally all etchings were of black 
and white, or line etchings, of either drypoint or soft 
ground execution. 

A drypoint, as the name implies, is done with 
sharp tool known as a “burin” without the aid of acid. 
The etcher digs the plate as the plower does the field, 
leaving one edge with a raised furrow, which is called 
a “burr.” This burr is not removed, and as the plate 
is printed some of the ink adhering to it gives the 
etcher’s lines a soft shadow. 

The soft ground etching is worked either on cop- 
per, zinc, or tin; but copper is much preferred, as the 
purity of the metal permits a more even control of 
the acid biting. The artist covers the face of the plate 


Below—‘“‘The Red Sail’” 
by Menardeau, an artist 
who uses a minimum of 
line work and whose ex- 
treme evenness and deli- 
cate colorings give the 
feeling of an _ excellent 
water-color. 





The three pictures shown above are copyrighted by the artists 
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the darker the color appears on the finished picture. 

The recent trend of some of the artists of the 
modern school of aquatints is to more and more elim- 
inate lines and create a feeling of water-colors or 
oils. This brings the aquatint out of the class of a line 
etching and more nearly places it with that branch of 
pictorial art that uses pigments. Indeed, many of the 
modern color etchings might well be termed “etched 
paintings.” 

There are also to be found aquatints that repro- 
duce the effect of crayon or pastel drawings. 

All this is only possible through the greatly im- 
proved processes and skilful handling of acid and acid 
resisting materials on the plate. 





The printing of each individual aquatint is a 
separate process in itself. The colored inks are applied 
by hand for each single imprint. The black ink, which 
is the key color, is laid on first, thus appearing at the 
top color of the finished etching. This redistribution 

(Continued on page 136) 





“The Spanish Girl” by Phillip Syncop. A type of 
etching that gives the effect of a crayon or pastel 
drawing 


with wax or soft varnish, and sketches his design, ex- 
posing the plate with each stroke. The plate is then 
submerged in an acid bath, and the exposed metal is 
eaten away. This process is repeated, the successive 
acid baths biting the exposed parts of the plate deeper 
each time, which produces a varying scale of lights 
and shadows on the finished proof. 

_ To strengthen the printing face of the plate when 
finished it is electrotyped with steel. Thus on limited 





Copyright R. L. F. A. 


editions the last proof is as sharp in detail as the first. “The Humble Home” by Alfred Van Neste, one of a 
, : group of Belgian artists who are rapidly coming into 
The line work of an aquatint may the fore because of their characterful studies. 


either be executed in drypoint or soft 
ground or a combination of both. But the 
roughening of the intermediate surfaces for 
the printing of the background colors is ob- 
tained by a sugar ink process. A composi- 
tion of sugar ink is applied by brush to the 
parts of the plate that are to be eaten away 
by the acid. The plate is then varnished 
and submerged in hot water. The areas 
first covered with the sugar ink dissolve in 
the water, which carries the varnish with 
it, leaving the metal exposed. 

Then the plate is washed in acid and 
the unprotected metal is bitten out, as is 
the case with the line etching. This pro- 
cess is repeated until the desired depth of 
biting is attained. The deeper the biting, 





“Quai St. Michel” by Roger de La Broye, who etches a 
separate plate for each other. Five plates were exe- 
cuted for this particular subject. 





Copyright by the artist 
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A GENERAL INDICTIMERT 
WHICH DOES NOTAPPLY 
EVERYWHERE | 


ACCORDING TO REPORTS NOT ALL SELLING 
ORGANIZATIONS HAVE LOST COURAGE 


N editorial in Nation’s Business, for October, ar- 

raigns American salesmanship in general for 
having lost the battle against depression without half 
putting up a fight. We quote from it as follows :— 

“Is our vaunted American selling only a fair- 
weather phenomenon? Has it no stamina? Does it 
cave in, crumple up and take the cotint at the first 
blow? 

“Tt would seem so. 

“For years the world has watched with amaze- 
ment, not unmixed with envy, the selling forces of 
America in action. We have modestly acknowledged 
the applause. We knew we were good. 

“And we 
were. Ameri- 
canselling 
was hard- 
hitting, tire- 
less, resource- 
ful, enthusias- 
tic. It not 
only created 
demands but 
it helped buy- 
ers to find the 
means to sat- 
isfy those de- 
mands. It 
raised stand- 
ards of living 
overnight, and 
in the joy 
of accom- 
plishment it 
sang as it 





IN THe Drapery SHOP 





Creations of Old World Looms 


Add distinguishing highlights to 
the exquisite fall presentations 


F you have rooms of formal type which require wall hangings or drap- 
eries in keeping with the period of their inspiration you will take 
particular joy in making your selections from these Old-World creations 
which have just asrived in the Drapery Shop and now await your choosing. 


Hand-Loomed Silk Brocade - - 467-50 yard 


Reproducing an antique panero of great loveliness. . all in silk and 
silver —climbing blossoms, rose-rust, pomegranate, orchid aad shades of 
blue, accented by gurgeous leaves of silver thread, all against a Geld of 
putty-gold for wall hangings or draperies io boudoir or drawing room 
+ $0 inches wide... 


Silk Doria Demesk: - - « = « $35 yard 


A pattera which recalls the grandeur of XVI century Italy — copied from 
the silkeo sc covering the walls of the palace io Genoa which the 
peuple of that city presented to Andrea Doria after his sea victories ia 
1S24and1S28 8 gloriously triumphant design of palm leaves wrought 
of pure Organzino silk in colors which faithfully reproduce the old Floren- 


tine dyes. palm green with gold. .. ecclesiastical red with gold...yellow 
gold with gold Venetian blue with gold. . pomegranate with rose... 
worked. 
Hand-Cut Velvets - - - - - $90 yard “Came 
Hand- loomed in Venice following the magnificent patterns found ia 
antique Venetian velvets . .. the colorings are rich and rare, and the hand- 
cut designs are marvels of delicacy—25 inches wide ... all silk and suit- t h fe t oc k- 


able for chair coverings ur hangings. 


market squall 


Hand-Loomed Crumpled Taffeta - 114-50 yard s 
of last Octo- 


Exquisite texture reproducing an sotique weave . heavy and subtly lus- 
trous in blue, rose, rose-red, orchid, green and old gold . . . 50 inches 
wide woven of pure Organzino silk . . . 


ber. Hesita- 
Hand-Loomed Silk Damask - - 8-50 yard : 
The pattern is gorgeously developed io pure Organzino silk, 50 a tion. Over- 
wide and in exquisitely live and gleaming colorings . . antique blue 


with beige . .. ripe gold with yellow ... Venetian red with beige .. . 
old green with beige .. . pomegranate with gold.. gold with grees. 


caution. Pes- 


SANAMARER S-DRAPERY SHOP. THIRD FLOOR. SOUTH BUILDING 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


WANAMAKER PLACE—NINTH STREET AT BROADWAY 


simism. Fear. 
Rumors of 








failures 
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and panic. The spirit of Buying depressed. 

“Did Selling roll up its sleeves and eagerly wel- 
come a trial of its strength and resourcefulness? It 
did not. It joined the mulligrubbers. It crowded the 
wailers at the wailing wall. It acted liked a tired old 
man after a long walk on a sultry day. 

“What a pitiable spectacle of America’s strong 
man lugubriously repeating hackneyed alibis. “Over- 
production,’ was a favorite one. But overproduction 
became a fact only as underconsumption out-generalled 
Selling. And on its own field, for it had cracked the 


hard nut of underconsumption many a time. 
ing gave up. Too fat to fight. 


buy ; nothing to buy it with.’ 

“Shortly before, mil- 
lions were eager for more 
and better food, warmer 
clothing, more comfortable 
shelter; millions desired 
greater conveniences; mil- 
lions yearned for the lux- 
uries of travel, art, music, 
books. They were willing 
to work hard and exchange 
their labor and services for 
those things. 

“Yet Selling accepted 
the strange story that over- 
night millions lost these 
desires, that a miracle had 
happened and human na- 
ture had undergone a re- 
markable change. Nor were 
‘the consumers broke.’ The 
record since then belies that 
assumption. 

“No; ‘selling’ false 
rumors and calamity put us 
in the hospital. The real 
selling forces of the nation 
lost heart and nerve. Some 
openly joined the enemy. 
Others lent aid and comfort 
by disloyal inactivity.” 

There are many men 
among our readers who will 
find excellent food for 
thought in this editorial. 
They can say better than we 
whether the arraignment is 
justified, but there are many 
excellent signs on the busi- 
ness horizon that indicate, 
as is mentioned in the part 
we have omitted to quote 
from this editorial, that 


But sell- 


It said, ‘Nobody to 





P, 1c ‘cat 





Buy 


Better 
Things | 


AM ERICA is not a cheap 


world over as better—better 
homes, better things to wear arid 
to live with, betver_and cleaner; 
foods, better education and 
amusements, better. working 
conditions—above=alli better 


We build up, not down. We 
move from one job to a better {| 
job, from one home to a better 
home—up and up, not.down. 


Now Let’s 


Trade Up! 
Coes Soa eee ores ‘ 
not constructive. 


ee resmiemaemenae 
—it tears down. It cheapens the 
mind of the worker, his job in 
making a good product, his.am- 
bition. It cheapens the morale of | 
business, of industry, of the 


Full value for the price, yes! 
No waste, no graft, no exosbi- 
tazt profits in an axticle from 
maker to.consumer, But honest, 
without skimp, or false-front of 
hidden defects—that’s what the 
American people want, 





“It’s Better at 


Wanamaker’s’’ 


That's our policy. Instead of | 
cheapening things we, make 
them better. Instead of taking | 
out value to meet a price we put 
in extra value. No baits, no false- | 
front, no advertising 

— a 
better at Wanamaker’s” —it’s 
cheaper—not cheap, 


Trade Up—Not Down! 
Buy Better Things 


Thank yom for reading thist 


JOHN WANAMAKER New Yore 
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there are stores and individuals whose selling courage 
has never waned, and other signs that indicate that buy- 
ing courage has returned, and that business is; in con- 
sequence, showing a decided improvement. 

Look for instance, at these advertisements of John 
Wanamaker, New York, that in the face of a general 
campaign of dog-eat-dog on price advertising, have the 
courage to advocate, not the buying of cheap, cheaper 
and cheaper, but the purchase of better things. The 
courage that takes nearly one hundred square inches 
of newspaper space to advertise decorative material, 


beginning at $67.50 and ranging to $14.50, that’s sell- . 


ing courage of the highest character and it has brought 
results, for in Wanamaker’s drapery department, busi- 
ness this summer has gone ahead, even in July and 
August when many of the firm’s well-to-do customers 
were out of town. H. H. Williams, buyer for the 
New York Store’s drapery department has no com- 
plaint about business, when on the day of our inter- 
view an order had been taken in the department for 
window draperies at $67.50 a yard and lined with an- 
other fabric at $14.50 a yard. No lack of sales cour- 
age in this department. 

Loeser’s in Brooklyn must have a good supply of 
sales courage for their drapery department has gone 
ahead every month this year with the exception of April 
and June, and in September the increase over last year 
is so high that Mr. Mulqueen advises us not to quote 
it. ; 

Other New York stores may not have the same ex- 
perience of monthly increases, but they have no lack of 
energy and resourcefulness, and in consequence every 
buyer that we have interviewed reports a distinct im- 
provement in business during the past few weeks. 

Among those that we can quote are J. J. Bates of 
Stern Bros., who is having a particularly strong re- 
sponse to an exhibition of the “House & Garden” 
series of dressing tables, which are on display. 

W. C. Bartlett of McCutcheon’s says that he no- 
tices a decided improvement in business. The last few 
weeks have been quite active. 

W. H. Thomas of Arnold Constable & Co., says 
that there’ is a noticeable quickening of interest on the 
sales floor, and that interest is being expressed in bet- 
ter things. Stn 

At Bloomingdale’s, Mr. Richardson though laboring 
under a serious handicap of departmental re-organiza- 
tion and building interference, finds business quite en- 
couraging. 

We may be suspected of local bias in quoting stores 
from the New York area, but the fact of the matter is 
that the New York stores are making much the best 
showing of any area reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

We may attribute this to more favorable local 
conditions, or we may find some other reason that ac- 


‘ speakable richness, a perfect background for the exqui- 
site pattern. 


counts for the New York area’s showing, but we are 
dealing-with facts and not with theories, and the records 
show that in the first nine months of 1930, depart- 
ment stores reporting in the New York area, are only 
one per cent. behind the business of a year ago, and as 
one buyer confidently puts, it, this can easily be wiped 
out in the next three months. ; 


Bearing in mind that, we are talking only to buyers 
of our departments and that the Federal Reserve re- 
ports represent the business of the entire store, there 
may be room for difference of opinion concerning an 
increase of business that will take 1930 completely out 


of the minus column as compared with last year. Be 


that as it may it would seem that even the worst figures 
quoted by the Federal Reserve Board are practically 
certain to be influenced by a knowledge of the up-turn 
in retail business, which our New York departments 
are feeling to-day. 

Selling will regain its impetus when “Selling re- 
gains its courage.” 





ELVERAY curtains and piece goods, produced by 

David Schwartz Co., Inc., New York, are now 
distributed solely through Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & 
Co., Inc., New York. 





WANAMAKER’S 


IN THE DRAPERY SHOP 


The People of Lyons, France, sent the original of this 


Hand-Blocked Drapery Satin 


as a wedding gift to Marie Antoinette 


i et is one of the finest things in the —_up the sheaves of slender water leaves, 
collection of magnificent drapery _ of sea-like blue green, within which 
fabrics which has just arrived... rare _ are set enchanting scenes suggestive of 
silks and velvetsfromtheage-oldlooms _the pleasure loving nies young 
of France and Italy. queen. The tem: »le of love, symbols of 

All the beauty and romance of the _the Muses, bright birds escaping their 
tragic queen seem caughtandheldcap- open cages a t rising from 


tive in the glorious lengths of this _ her grassy nest, of such engaging deli- 
cacy against the limpid light and shad. 
i \vory satin. 





gleaming satin. Garlands of delicatel 
tinted field and garden flowers corch ow of the radiant antique-i 


The Pattern is an Eighteen-foot Repeat 
It was destined to adorn the great windows of the queen's 
apartments at Fontainebleau. The first was 


were restored especially for Wanamaker's, who now enjoy 
the world rights to this rare Louis XV1 design. But hav- 
pederdmv ey arti ee “iad mirebynt 8 
necessary to find a fabric wide enough to carry the design. 
We ordered the all-silk satin, 66 inches wide from Lyons 
where the first fabric had its origin . . . a texture of un- 


It took eight months to loom and hand-block the 120 5 
yards which are now available in the Drapery Shop and = 
which offer such a wealth of feeling to any interior of 
Louis XVI inspiration. 





‘WANAMAKER'S ~THIRD FLOOR. SOUTH BUILDING 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
WANAMAKER PLACE—NINTH STREET AT BROADWAY 
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BULLOCK’S-WILSHIRE PERIOD ROOMS 


NE of the most unusual commercial buildings 
O to be found anywhere in the United States is 
that of the Bullock’s-Wilshire store in Los Angeles. 
Conceived at a time when the art moderne movement 
had reached considerable proportions in this coun- 
try and was at the same time practically the only new 
note in architecture and decoration, it is not sur- 
prising that this store building has been made the 
embodiment of art moderne principles. 

We are naturally more interested in the interior 
decoration of any public building that we can pos- 
sibly be in its exterior, but because of the fact that 
the Bullock’s-Wilshire store is entirely devoted to 
the sale of commodities that do not enter the field 
served by this magazine, our interest in its modernity 
is abstract rather than specific, even while we sug- 
gest that all those who are engaged in the furnishings 
business, who have an opportunity to examine the in- 
terior of this remarkable store, should avail them- 
selves of the chance. 

Quite apart from the rest of the store in treat- 
ment and in atmosphere are three rooms of period 
type. One a directoire room, the other Louis Six- 
teenth, the third Louis Fifteenth. 

The directoire room has paneled walls, the scenes 
comprising the “Monuments of Paris.” The finely 


modeled mantel is in mahogany and gold, the car- 
pet in grayish green. The chairs are in crackle ivory, 
and light blue and pink brocade. 

The Louis Sixteenth room predominates in ivory 








and gold, antiqued. The carpet is mauve, the fur- 
niture covered in brocade in tones of bronze, green, 
old gold, and the chandeliers are of crystal and gilt. 
These rooms, as will be seen in the photographs, 
on pages 107, 108 and 117, have the atmosphere of a 
drawing room rather than that of a store display room 
for frocks and accessories. They were designed by Feil 
and Paradise and decorated by George De Winter. 





IT’S TIME TO TAKE UP THE BUSINESS SLACK 
(Continued from page 99) 

of a feeling of uncertainty and pessimism, there has 
been a general disposition to postpone purchasing and 
in consequence there is an incalculable amount of 
frozen personal capital merely waiting for the sun- 
shine of restored confidence to melt it into fluid pur- 
chasing power that will start the wheels of industry 
running at renewed speed. 

Many lines of business are at the present time 

operating on such a reduced schedule that they have 
become careless concerning up-keep. With only half 
of a fleet of trucks in operation, there does not seem 
to be an imperative necessity for keeping the operative 
half in a state of constant repair, when the reserve 
half, now idle, may be called upon for emergencies. 
Instead of continuing this indifference, we believe it 
would be advantageous for organizations of every kind 
to take up the slack wherever it exists. 
- We do not look to see, business resume with a 
rush, but we do expect that even with a gradual re- 
sumption of normal business, many people will 
have neglected to prepare 
for its advent. The artisan 
cannot build productive 
tools from unhewed tim- 
ber and unmined metals. 
The mill cannot weave 
cloth from yarns yet to be 
spun. The merchant can- 
not sell material from emp- 
ty shelves, nor will custo- 
mers be likely to be com- 
placent with delays to 
which they have not been 
accustomed under former 
conditions, therefore, un- 
less plans have already 
been instituted for the re- 
habilitation of full time 
and full speed operation, it 
would be the part of wis- 
dom to oil up, so to speak, 
the machinery of opera- 
tion. 





The room in _ Bullock’s Wilshire 
Bl’v’d. store in which ladies’ toilet 
accessories are sold. 
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THE MAY CO.’S BUDGET 
BUNGALOW 


HILE it may be no 

part of the function 
of merchandising to teach 
customers how their money 
should be spent, there is 
such a very definite rela- 
tionship between satisfied 
purchasing and_ correct 
spending, that the May De- 
partment Store in Los 
Angeles have hit upon the 
happy combination of unit- 
ing their example bunga- 
low, on the floor of the up- 
holstery department, with 
their very carefully planned 
and deservedly popular 
Home Budget service. 

The Budget Bunga- 
low, as it is called, is a 
series of rooms in one 
corner of Mr. Haber- 
bosch’s department, show- 
ing suitable furnishings for 
the bungalow type of home. 
The furnishings, though substantial, are not of the 
most expensive types carried by the store, but are 
chosen with the idea of presenting suggestions for the 
comfortable type of home, fitting into the tastes as 
well as the income of the major portion of the store’s 
clientele. 

Miss Bunch, who presides over the Budget Bun- 
galow, is also the consultant with reference to the 
household budgeting system which the firm has spon- 
sored, and in the advertising of the budget bungalow, 
the question of wise budgeting seems to be given con- 
siderable prominence. There is no escaping the fact 
that tasteful and economical home furnishings that 
have substantial value and durability, are an important 
part of budgetary economics. 





THE FURNITURE “STYLE SHOW” 


ie CONNECTION with the furniture style show 
to be held through the efforts of the National Re- 
tail Furniture Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Furniture Manufacturers, from September 
26th to August 4th, in leading retail furniture stores 
throughout the country, a very interesting program has 
been prepared. 

Three hundred and sixty-six cities had been or- 
ganized at the time the last announcement was sent 
out, and into the hands of every one of these dealers 
there has been placed a complete outline of the steps 
to be pursued in creating a creditable participation 





Dining room in the Budget Bungalow of the May Co., Los Angeles 


in this country-wide effort at home betterment. 

‘The August-September number of the “Furnitor,” 
the organ through which organization announcements 
are made contains the complete program together with 
an account of auxiliary assistance to be derived 
through radio talks, newspaper supplements, and 
magazine advertising. 

The radio hook-up addressed by Dorothy Dix 
on September 25th, will cover one hundred and fifty- 
five stations, while it is estimated that the advertising 
schedule during the period of the style show calls for 
special publicity in magazines having a combined cir- 


culation of 22,793,087. 





STORE EXHIBITION ON WHEELS 


HREE railway dining coaches, fitted as show- 

rooms by the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, have just completed a tour of the Canadian 
northwest. The experiment, which is the first of its 
kind ever to be attempted, met with extraordinary suc- 
cess. It was arranged in celebration of the fifteenth 
anniversary of the opening of the Regina store and the 
plan constituted an exhibition store on wheels, The 
special train was on the road for six weeks, travelled 
over four thousand miles, stopped at forty-four points 
and was visited by between sixty and seventy thousand 
people. Planned originally to employ but a single car, 
the idea expanded until three were required. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 94) 


ness ought to carry an extra charge—not a rebate.’ 

“And I said a great deal more; with the result that 
we held the business and they didn’t get the five per 
cent.” 

And where does all this gouge policy lead to? 

Does it pay? 

How many of these firms are able to declare a 
dividend to their stockholders? They hold conventions 
every year, and cry aloud over the losses incurred—the 
charge accounts, the return of merchandise, poor col- 
lections, tremendous overhead for stylists, shoppers, 
and top-heavy executives ; and in the effort to make up 
for their losses they everlastingly charge it to the manu- 
facturer. They may profit by their efforts in some 
lines; but in the field of interior decoration their close 
and penurious policies have driven the better class trade 
away from them; and by the display of cheap stuff and 
always cheaper they have simply contributed im- 
mensely to the prestige of the decorator. 

Moreover, they have alienated the goodwill not 
only of the public, but of the manufacturer. They have 
alienated the loyalty of their buyers and their salesmen ; 
and in matters of design piracy and price cutting their 
methods have been brought into the limelight of na- 
tional inquiry. 

I don’t believe that all of the dry goods stores are 
in sympathy with what has happened; they are simply 
dominated by numbers. To put it mildly, they are in 
bad company, and they ought to get out of it. 


N the old days the carpet manufacturer sold to the 
I jobber and the jobber sold to the retailer. If it had 
been suggested that the jobber sell to the decorator he 
would have laughed at him. He would not bother with 
the decorator. He would not 
waste his time puttering with 
DECORATOR—W HY the decorator. 

But of late he has noticed 
the tremendous decorator busi- 
ness being done by the upholstery jobber, and he has 
readjusted his viewpoint, particularly since the an- 
nouncement that the decorators will order 175 miles 
of carpeting for the new Waldorf Astoria, only one 
of thousands of big and little contracts which always 
go through the decorator. 

It is taking the carpet men a long while to adjust 
themselves to changing conditions in home furnishing. 
It took them a long time to adjust themselves to the 
revolution in floor coverings, and the demand for rugs, 
and they are still wedded to the old-time carpet cus- 
toms. They are essentially commercial. They want 
the decorator business but they want it their way, not 
the decorator’s way, accompanied by the generous and 


EVENTUALLY THE 


NOT Now? 


helpful services accorded by the upholstery jobbers. 

To be sure many of the carpet jobbers are doing 
a cut-order business, and one jobber particularly tells 
me that 80 per cent of his business today is with the 
decorator. But as a rule it is not a cordial relationship. 

The trade is not simply drifting with the tide of 
modern methods, but is unconsciously pulling against 
it, and it is very significant that in placing on the mar- 
ket a certain new carpet, the manufacturers, sensing 
the decorator’s importance, placed it with an uphol- 
stery jobber with highly satisfactory results. 

There is a writing on the wall for those who can 
read. C; Rae. 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS EXHIBIT 


HE American Federation of Arts opens today, 

October 15th, in Boston, its third International 
Industrial Exhibition. It will be brought to the Metro- 
politan Museum on December 1. It includes decora- 
tive metal work and cotton textiles. 

It will be recalled that in May, 1927 there was 
granted to the Federation $25,000 annually for a period 
of three years to be applied towards assembling and 
circulating among museums a series of international 
collections of industrial art products. The first ex- 
hibition was devoted to ceramics; the second, which is 
still on, includes glass and rugs, while the present ex- 
hibition covers metals and cretonnes, tapestries, 
chintzes, in fact, anything woven or printed in the up- 
holstery and drapery field made of cotton or containing 
a very slight mixture of other fibres. Dress materials 
are not included. 

There will also be shown the work of eight foreign 
countries : Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
About 939 objects will be shown. It is interesting to 
note that the name of the designer as well as the manu- 
facturer accompanies every exhibit. 





[N THE struggle for business and in aiming to satisfy 
the economic pressure, nothing is so dangerous as to 
lose sight of the factors which have built up the reputa- 
tion of the business house of whom you may buy, or to 
whom you may sell. Nothing will so soon bring back 
the confidence in the financial soundness of business 
as an unwavering loyalty to the standard of quality. 
To make poor merchandise only for the purpose of 
going below the already much reduced commodity 
prices, does not ever give any advantage, for nothing 
has ever been made that cannot be made poorer and 
for less money. Remember that in buying cheaper mer- 
chandise you increase your own problems by compelling 
a largely increased sale so as to maintain the turn- 
over and money value on which your overhead expenses 
are calculated. Moreover the risk of destroying your 
business volume and your reputation is largely increased 
in the sale of merchandise quality so poor that its out- 
standing claim is a low price. 


Sept. 18, 1930. SwwNneyY BLUMENTHAL, 

















ANOTHER VIEW OFA 
HANDSOME DISPLAY 
ROOM IN THE NEW 
WILTSHIRE BOULEVARD 
STORE OF BULLOCKS, 
LOS ANGELES 


(See text on page 114.) 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














FOUR INTERESTING PRINTS 
AT THE W. & J. SLOANE EXHIBIT 


In the upper left-hand corner is a print from Nantes, called “Les Com 


édiens au Chateau’’; beside it is a rare example printed about 1825. 
The scenes illustrated are from a German opera, “The Vampire.” Below 
at the left is a print from Normandy, of about 1827. Here the well- 
known story of Paul and Virginia is depicted. At the right is an English 
print of about 1800, called “‘The Apotheosis of Franklin’; this was shown 
at the Retrospective Exhibition of Painted and 


Printed Fabrics at the 
Metropolitan Museum, in 1927. 








W. & J. SLOANE 
TO EXHIBIT 
TEXTILES 


MANY RARE AND INTEREST- 
ING EXAMBPLES TO BE 
SHOWN 


hail 





N important collection of old printed 

textiles, French and English of the 
XVIII and early XIX Century, will be ex- 
hibited by W. & J. Sloane for a month be- 
ginning October 27th. Among the twenty- 
six examples there are many that are dis- 
coveries not known to either museums here 
or abroad. Many of them were collected by 
Mrs. Agnes Holden of New York, and pur- 
chased for W. & J. Sloane through William Sloane 
Coffin. They include resist-dyed wood block prints, 
copper plate prints, cylinder prints, and a few painted 
fabrics. Some of them date back to the famous Ober- 
kampf factory at Jouy, 1759, where the authentic 
“toiles de Jouy” were first produced. 

It must be understood that the success of the 
Jouy prints encouraged competition, and types of a 
similar character were produced elsewhere. While 
the collection shows at least seven designs by Jean 
Baptiste Huet, the most famous of the Oberkampf 
artists, there are others produced by Koechlin Freres 
and other factories at Mulhause in Alsace; by Favre 
Petitpierre et Cie of Nantes; an example signed A. 
d’Henry, Rouen; by J. D. Meillier of Beautiran; and 
one otherwise unidentified example with the fabric 
mark “Felstrappe, Manufacture de Girad a Deville. 

Oberkampf was the first to introduce scenes from 
French life and history as subjects for textile designs 
and these at once assumed enormous popularity. To 
produce such designs for printing from copper 
plate, a process introduced at Jouy in 1781, an artist 
was necessary. He called to his aid Huet, who was the 
most gifted of the decorative painters of the period, 
and from 1783 until his death in 1811, he was the chief 
designer. His charming pastorals and classical figures 
made of cotton printing an art in itself. And it was, to 
quote M. Henri Clouzot, a pleasant art to live with. 

An important foreword has been prepared for the 
catalog, which accompanies the exhibition, by M. 
Henri Clouzot, curator of the Galliera Museum of 








“Jeanne d’Arc,” circa 1815. Signed ‘Jamet.” 


Paris and author of “Painted and Printed Fabris; the 
History of the Manufactory at Jouy and other Ateliers 
in France, 1760-1815,” and other works on printed 
textiles. M. Clouzot says: 

“As long as our larger French museums 
disdain these charming art treasures, it is good 
to know that they will find harbor in a coun- 
try where they will be appreciated, and where 
matters are not measured so niggardly as in 
the Old World. 

“My love of printed fabrics is .disinter- 
ested. I can cheer the discoveries made each 
year here in France by the collectors of the 
United States. The only point that counts is 
that the fabrics escape destruction. 

“In this matter I have no complaint. I 
owe to America for my researches and publi- 
cations more than I have ever given it, and in 
this new collection assembled by Mrs. Agnes 
J. Holden, I find many worthwhile examples. 

“Jouy finds itself represented by a half- 
dozen of the better compositions of Huet and 
by three designs of F. Peter (who died about 
1816) ‘the «most fertile, the most inventive, 
and the most finished of Jouy designers.’ 

“But it is Nantes that provides the un- 
usual with beautiful plates from the studios 
of Dubern, Georgerat, and Petitpierre de 
Favre Petitpierre.” 

The Sloane collection also possesses several in- 
(Continued on page 126) 
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FABRIC ORNAMENT OF THE XVIII CENTURY SHOWING CHINESE INFLUENCE 


(See text on opposite page.) 











FABRIC ORNAMERNTATION 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE 
PICTURE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS AP- 
PLIED TO FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


XX Chinoiseries. 


N OUR study of decorative fabrics pertaining to 

the Eighteenth Century, we discover that at a 
period of approximately mid-century, the fabrics of 
both England and France were very strongly influenced 
by Chinese types. ; 

It is said that under Louis XV three women were 
responsible for succeeding transformations of style. 
For the Queen Marie Leczinska they introduced the 
use of furs after the fashion of Poland. For Madame 
de Pompadour grand patroness and stockholder of the 
East India Company, they produced designs influenced 
by Chinese types of decoration, while Madame Du- 
barry sponored the style of flowered fabrics with ver- 
tical and undulating stripes. 

It was under Louis XV, also, that the first effect of 
moire in imitation of oriental textures appeared in 
France, and it is significant that in the collection of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, many of the 
fabrics grouped together as typical of the Louis XV 
period show both moire backgrounds and Chinese types 
of design. 

The work of Jean Pillement is more particularly 
associated with the fact that he held the appointment 
of painter to Marie Antoinette and to Stanislas, King 
of Poland, but there is every reason to believe that 
his art had been no less interesting to the court of 
Louis XV. His work was exhibited in London five 
times between 1760 and 1780 at annual shows, and 
between 1757 and 1764 (ten years prior to the ascent 
to the throne of Louis XVI) more than two hundred 
plates of his designs were engraved and published in 
London at the expense of a fashionable master of 
dancing and deportment. Not a difficult circumstance 
to understand, when we recall that Pillement’s whim- 
sical landscapes and florals were definitely influenced 
by his study of Chinese design, and that at this same 
period (1757), Sir William Chambers published his 
book descriptive of Chinese furnishings and interiors. 
Here, then, is definite historical ground to account for 
the prevalence of Chinese types and Chinese influences 
in connection with fabric design development under the 
reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI, 1715-1774 and 
1774-1792. 

It is not to be supposed that the Chinese influence 
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of this period was confined to reproductions 
or imitations (pastiches) of woven textiles. 
Other household utilities, furniture, rugs, 
vases and bric-a-brac of Chinese appearance 
were frequently of authentic Chinese origin. 
At this epoch, as in mafy others, the prev- 
alence of designs of Chinese character gave 
rise to the naming of much hybred ma- 
terial with the term “Chinese.” Material, 
literally French in all but the method of 
execution, which following Chinese crafts- 
manship characteristics gave a Chinese 





flavor to the composition. Such an example for in- 
stance is found in Fig. 461, which shows definitely 
French personages and French costumes, but being 
executed’ in the Chinese manner has the effect of a 
Chinese composition. 

We have included in our illustrations not only 
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genuine Chinese examples of textile design, but also 
many Eighteenth Century adaptations and a number 
of reproductions of Chinese ornaments found in ce- 
ramics, in tiles, etc., of Chinese manufacture. 

Of the illustrations here shown the following 
descriptions will serve to indicate their origin. 

Fig. 435 represents four designs from old Chinese 
work as follows. Top, portion of an old copper vase 
“email cloisonne.” The next two below the top are 
patterns from woven material; bottom, vase ornament 
in “email cloisone.” 

Fig. 436 top, painting from a little wooden chest ; 
bottom, pattern from woven material. 
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Fig. 437 representation of the often varied imperial 
einblem of China, the primeval Dragon. According 
to a Chinese idea man developed out of the imperfect 
state of a dragon. Compare with this Fig. 457, also 
showing a dragon-headed figure part of an embroid- 
ered bed curtain. 

Fig. 438 vase ornamentation. Fig. 439 top, painted 
border from a china vessel; bottom, vase ornamenta- 
tion in cloisonne. 

Fig. 441 designed by Pillement for the silk factory 
at Lyons, the needs of which occupied a great deal of 
his time during his career as royalty’s designer. 

Figs. 440, 442, 443 and 444 are designs of cloisonne 
character from old Chinese vases, bowls and censers. 

Figs. 448 and 454 are reproductions of French in- 
terpretations of Chinese design-in woven fabrics, and 
represent a period of time reaching from the Fifteenth 
to the Eighteenth Century. Figs. 451 and 456 dating 
from the earliest period, and Figs. 445, 446 and 460 
from the later years of the period specified. 

Figs. 447 and 453 are also examples of designs by 
Pillement in woven and printed materials. 

Fig. 450 a portion of a real Chinese embroidered 
bed curtain worked in silk and gold. 

Fig. 449 furniture fabrics of brocade, silk and che- 
nille made for Madame de Pompadour. 

Figs. 452, 455 and 457 are portions of embroidered 
bed covers, real Chinese embroidery. Fig. 455 con- 
ventional design of fruit and flowers painted on Chi- 
nese porcelain. 

Fig. 459, Louis XV brocaded satin panel in eight 
tones showing the influence of Chinese inspiration, but 
of Lyonnaise manufacture, during the Louis XV 
period. Fig. 458, Louis XV damask probably a com- 
position of Philippe de La Salle. 

Fig. 461, Louis XV fabric showing Chinese like 
craftsmanship, but strongly French in rendering and 
execution. 











FABRIC ORNAMERNT OF THE XVIII CENTURY SHOWING CHINESE INFLUENCE 


(See text beginning on page 121.) 
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NEW HOME OF THE N. Y. COUNTY LAWYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HE New York County Lawyers’ Association 

Building, recently completed, has the unique dis- 
tinction of containing within its walls of Colonial 
architecture, a large number of furnishing pieces that 
are direct replicas of originals, whose ownership in 
Colonial times has made them both famous and in- 
teresting from an art standpoint. 


Indeed the 
furniture, floor 
coverings and 
draperies may 
all be said to be 
faithful repro- 
ductions of 
eighteenth cen- 
tury types. The 
stately mahog- 
any high - back 
Chip pendale 
chairs on the 
auditorium plat- 
form are copies 
of the original 
piece in which 
John Hancock 
was seated as 
he witnessed 
the signing of 


“The Signer s Chair,” a copy of the chair . 
in which Thomas Jefferson sat to sign the Declaration 
the Declaration of Independence. - of Independence 


at Philadelphia. 

In the great 

lounge, which occupies the entire front of the second 

Hoor, we find the Signer’s Chair, a copy of the chair 

used by Jefferson, now treasured in old 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia. The con- 

ference tables, double desks, ladder-back 

chairs and leather upholstered sofas and 

armchairs were made from and fashioned 
after models of the period. 

The board room, also on the fourth 
floor, shows the influence of federal pieces 
which are to be found in the headquarters 
of the New York Historical Society and in 
the old Washington mansion on the Poto- 
mac. 

Apart from the furniture, the floor 
coverings, draperies and general interior 
treatment of the various rooms are planned 
to conform with the atmosphere of an 
eighteenth century building, which one 
would expect to find in this particular 


A room in the N. Y.County Lawyers’ Ass’n. 





edifice which has been designed by Cass Gilbert to con- 
form with the historical background of old New York, 
and which houses an auditorium that is a close copy of 
that in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

The contract for the entire interior furnishings, 
special furniture, draperies, etc., was carried out by 
the George P. Reinhard Co., Inc., under Mr. Gilbert’s 
direction. 





A SPLENDID VOLUME ON EARLY AMERICAN CABINET 
MAKERS 


VERY delightful book, Early American Furni- 

ture Makers, by Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee has 
been brought out by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. It is beautifully illustrated and well prepared 
and arranged chronologically. The author has evi- 
dently given a great deal of study to the subject and 
publishes not only illustrations of various types but 
has accompanied them by reproductions of the old 
labels used. His research has been thorough and goes 
deeply into the biographies of the various leading 
cabinetmakers. } 

It is-interesting to note his extracts from the ap- 
praisal of Duncan Phyfe’s personal property including 
the contents of his home. For instance: 8 mahogany 
French chairs, $12; 1 set mahogany extension tables, 
$10; 1 mahogany candle-stand, $1; 1 mahogany high 
post bedstead, $2; 1 field bedstead and tester, $1; 1 
lot of cabinetmakers’ books and drawings, $.50; 4 un- 
finished foot benches, $.50; 1 old maple writing desk, 
$.50. 

Imagine these things being put up at auction to- 
day! The 50 cent writing table would probably bring 
$500. The museums of the country would vigorous- 
ly compete for the 50 cents worth of cabinetmakers” 
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books and drawings. The $1 field bedstead and tester 
would sell for a thousand times the price. 

Mr. Ormsbee follows through with some very in- 
teresting reminiscences of all the great cabinetmakers. 

It is a book for everyone’s library, but it will ap- 
peal particularly to the trade because it is so well il- 
lustrated. The chapters on the early Pilgrim furni- 
iure are particularly interesting. It’s a book that one 
should without fail add to their library of furniture 
literature. 





SOUND ADVICE TO WALL PAPER RETAILERS 


E reprint here the sound advice which the 
Thomas Strahan Company has addressed to 
its retailers: 

“Practically all American women of today are 
familiar with interior decoration, and when they call 
upon you they are not looking for bargains or merely 
something with which to hide the plaster on their 
walls. They wish to create a good-looking room 
which they will enjoy and which will attract favor- 
able comment from their neighbors. 

“Too many wall paper dealers, when pricing their 
purchases for resale to their retail customers, have 
forgotten that before they can make anything for 
themselves they must, out of the difference between 
their purchase price and their resale price, pay their 
rent, their salaries, their advertising expense, their 
insurance premiums and numerous other items. The 
result has been that many dealers have not made the 
net profits to which their investment and their per- 
sonal efforts have entitled them. 

‘Wall paper is an inexpensive decorative medium, 
and when the cost of hanging is taken into considera- 





tion there is no 
economy for the 
purchase rin 
buying anything 
less than the 
best. Tell your 
customers sO, 
and they will 
get the point. 
“Do not let 
your salesmen 
show your cus- 
tomers your 
lowest priced 
papers first or 
ask your cus- 
tomers how 
much they wish 
to pay before 
any papers are 
shown them. 
Make your 
salesmen show 
your finest 
papers first, and 
if they are too 
expensive for 
the customers, 
let them say so. 
Eight times out 
of ten they will 
not be too ex- 
pensive, for today, as we said above, home owners 
know good decoration when they see it and are will- 
ing to pay for it. They buy, and will pay, for the ef- 
fect, and are not merely looking for wall coverage.” 











Scale drawing of a replica of the Chippen- 

dale chair in which 5 a Hancock sat to 

witness the signing of the Declaration of 

Independence, made for the lounge of the 
5 County Lawyers’ Ass’n. 





A BOOK ON HOOKED RUGS 


FASCINATING book, The Hooked 

Rug, has just come from the press of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It is the work of Wil- 
liam Winthrop Kent and covers the record 
of ancient origin, and development, meth- 
ods of making, sources of design, value as 
a handicraft, and its popularity in collec- 
tions. 

The book is profusely illustrated and 
will be of the utmost value not only because 
of its informatory character but for its de- 
sign, suggestions. 

The Foreword, by Will Low, dwells 
upon Mr. Kent’s painstaking research, a 
quality which will be apparent to anyone. 





A room in the N. Y. County Lawyers’ Ass’n. 
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ABSURDITIES 
(Continued from page 104) 


We see matched furniture involving no individuality 
of selection. 

We see matched walls and matched hangings, or the 
other extreme, plain walls and plain floors, an affected 
simplicity that is expressionless like a blank stare. 

We see Art Moderne, some of it good, most of it 
awful. We see it applied indiscriminately to the fur- 
nishings of a mortuary parlor and a beauty parlor, same 
style, same funereal tones. 

And all this we must bear in mind. We must guard 
against the “individualism” which creates the worthless 
or misapplies the worthy. 

Mr. Boomer of the New Waldorf-Astoria said to me 
recently: “We are building this hotel and furnishing 
it in a way so that our great grandchildren will find 
nothing to criticise or deride. The style of furnish- 
ing is based on the Period standards. We are not ex- 
perimenting with anything new in art.” 

And considering it’s a $44,000,000 investment in a 
hostelry that will appeal to guests the world over, it is 
well to think a bit. 





W. & J. SLOANE TO EXHIBIT TEXTILES 
(Continued from page 119) 


teresting “chinoiseries,”’ prints inspired by Chinese de- 
signs which were popular in X VIII Century France and 
England. One is a hitherto unknown example of a 
design by Pillement, identified when the drawings were 
discovered by Mrs. Holden in the Cooper Union Li- 
brary in New York. 

There are also some fine English 
fabrics in Chinese designs in the col- 


THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE diagram below illustrates the type of smock- 

ing that has been employed to produce the 
pleated effect of the valance which surmounts the 
drapery shown on page 127. 

In this particular instance, the material is light in 
weight and has an all-over pattern of diagonal trellis 
effect. There is no particular restriction with refer- 
ence to the size of the marking for this form of smock- 
ing. In the gathering of the pleats fifty per cent of 
the material is consumed and the procedure though 
simple, must be carried out with precision. 


The diagram on this page represents a typical form 
of smocking, dividing the fabric by marking three rows 
of squares across the width of the material. The 
sketch representing a portion of the marked fabric 
sufficiently large to indicate the system of gathering. 
Presuming that the diagram as shown represents three 
rows of two inch squares, the process of smocking 
would take up two inches of width every time two 
points are brought together. For instance, points 
numbered 1 and 2 on the top line are brought together 
by pushing that portion crossed by the dotted line to 
the back into a vertical pleat. The space between 2 
and 3 is skipped and 3 and 4 are brought together. 
The space between 4 and 5 is skipped and 5 and the 
next point to the right are brought together and so on 
all the way across the material. Now coming back to’ 
the second line in our diagram of explanation, 7 and 8 
are brought together and stitched, also 9 and 10 and 
so on. On the third line 11 and 12 are brought to- 
gether, also 13 and 14 as well as other pairs of marks 
alternating on each row. 





lection. 


English manufacturers, after the 
Revolution could not resist the oppor- 
tunities for trade with the former 
colonists and began the printing of 
designs particularly appealing to the 
patriotic Americans. Among the 
American examples, two prints of 
“The Apotheosis of Franklin,” one of 
the most popular of its time and now 
a rare design, are in this exhibition. 
One, in red and white, was purchased 
by Sloanes some time ago, and the 
other in brown and white, was dis- 
covered recently in New York. 

This exhibit of printed and paint- 
ed fabrics is as fine as any ever af- 
forded connoisseurs in this city. 








The way of smocking the valance shown on the opposite page. See text above. 
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SLELUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


See text and diagrams on opposite page. 











THE AUGUSTUS III ROOM 
IN THE ROYAL SWEDISH 
PALACE AT STOCKHOLM 


Pa 


Two paintings by Franz Hals and 
a portrait of Hortense Beauarnais 
adorn the walis. The upholstery 
is of blue and white striped silk. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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WITH 
AND SELLERS 


THE BUYERS 


Burton—Harold Burton of the Moss Rose 
Manufacturing Co., sales staff underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis on Thursday, September 25th. 
The operation was a rather difficult one but Mr. Bur- 
ton came through successfully, and he is now on the 
road to recovery. 

NaDLER—Wm. Nadler is now calling on the 
Metropolitan retail trade with the D. Rosen & Co. line. 

Peters—Nelson A. Peters, Philadelphia represen- 
tative of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., is now 
in new offices on the eighteenth floor of 1616 Walnut 
street. The removal having taken place in August. 

HorrmMan—Arthur Hoffman, who formerly rep- 
resented Cheney Brothers in the New York City dec- 
oratmg trade, has resigned, and was succeeded on 
October Ist by Richard G. Mathes, formerly in the 
employ of F. Schumacher & Co., and recently with 
John F. Patching & Co. 

PircHrorD—The friends of W. J. Pitchford, who 
recently resigned as upholstery buyer with Cohen 
Brothers, Jacksonville, Fla., will be pleased to learn 
that he has opened his fishing camp at Fort Georgia, 
Fla., on the lower St. Johns River, for a much needed 
rest and recreation. He will be glad to entertain any 
of his old acquaintances who can arrange to visit him. 

Pike—Jacob Pike, recently in charge of the up- 
holstery department of the Wm. Hengerer Co., Buf- 
falo, has resigned to assume the buyership of the up- 
holstery department of the Jordan Marsh Co., Bos- 
ton, entering upon his new duties September 28th. Mr. 
Pike was formerly with the Hutzler Bros. Co., Bal- 
timore, and with R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

Marxs—M. Marks, for some time buyer of cur- 
tains and draperies for Gimbel Brothers, basement, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed to succeed Sidney 
Goudreau as buyer of the main upholstery depart- 
ment. We understand that he also has supervision 
over the basement department with his former assist- 
ant T. W. Kerr’ in direct charge. 

ZELLERS—A. H. Zellers has resigned as Vice 
President and director of Fred Butterfield & Co., and 
will retire from the firm on January Ist. 

Mr. Zellers’ plans for the future have not yet been 
announced other than that before again entering upon 
active business, he will enjoy an extended vacation. 

TENNEY—Rollin Tenney, formerly with F. Schu- 
macher & Co., and recently with the Century Furniture 
Co., has joined the sales staff of the Moss Rose Manu- 
facturing Co., and will represent them in the territory 
comprising Grand Rapids and the west, formerly cov- 
ered by George Yuille. 

Hosss—Joseph Hobbs, for many years with W, & 





J. Sloane as. head of the oriental rug department and 
subsequently head of retail, has resigned to accept 
another position, particulars of which will be given 
later. 

MackmMaAN—C. Mackman who, as announced in 
the September UrnHotsterer, had joined the force of 
the John G. Myers Co., Albany, N. Y. as assistant to 
J. B. McGovern, has resigned to take the position as 
buyer of. floor coverings and furniture with Hunter’s 
Inc. Syracuse, N. Y., beginning his new duties October 
6th. 

‘Woop—Harold Wood, recently assistant to Mr. 
Turk in the upholstery department of Abraham & 
Straus, has resigned to become buyer’ of draperies and 
curtains with Stewart & Co., Baltimore, beginning this 
position October 6th. Prior to joining Abraham & 
Straus, Mr. Wood was in the upholstery department 
of Lord & Taylor. ; 

Yuper—Gus Yuder, of the Textile Supply Com- 
pany, has just returned from a mid-Western trip. 

CLapHaAaM—W. H. Clapham is now covering the 
New England and Westchester County territory for H. 
R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. 

Reip—P. L. Reid, salesman for H. R. Mallinson 
& Co., Inc., is covering the territories of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and the State of Pennsylvania. 

Burc—A. B. Burg, formerly president of -the 
Royal Textile Co., Boston, recently resigned his con- 
nection with this firm and is now engaged in business 
on his own account at 76 Canal Street, Boston, where 
he is showing a line of drapery and upholstery fabrics. 

MacDonatp—Arthur MacDonald, formerly cover- 
ing the New England territory of the Manville Janckes 
Co., has left that organization to join the selling forces 
of the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., of Boston. 


Morrorp—Henry St. Clair Morford, for the last 
nine years associated with the Proctor Co., and since 
Mr. Procter’s death, foreign buyer, stylist and in di- 
rect charge of manufacturing in their own mill, has re- 
signed to undertake similar work, assisting E. C. Ken- 
ton of H. R. Mallinson & Co. Mr. Morford has been 
actively associated in the decorative fabric business for 
a great many years. Prior to his joining the Procter 
Co. his entire business career has been connected with 
interior decorations, an experience which was invalu- 
able as a preparation for his work in the styling of fab- 
rics. He entered on his new duties September 29th. 





‘OBITUARY 
REE SS 
RoBert RITCHIE, JR. 

Robert Ritchie, Jr., secretary and treasurer of the 
R. J. & R. Ritchie Co. of Philadelphia, died on Septem- 
ber 16th, after a short illness, at his home in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Ritchie was fifty-three years old, and had 
been associated with the Ritchie mills for the past six- 
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teen years. He was a member of several fraternal or- 
ganizations. His death follows closely that of his 
father, Robert Ritchie, the founder of the business, 
who died early in 1930, 


Henry HyMAN 

The death occured on September 19th of Henry 
Hyman, who until a few months ago had been uphol- 
stery buyer for H. C. F. Koch & Co., New York. 
The deceased resigned recently because of failing 
health, and was looked upon as one of the veterans in 
the business, having been connected with the old firm 
of W. V. Snyder & Co., Newark, N. J., and later with 
the Goerke Co.,-Newark, N. J., and with L .M. Blum- 
stein, in New York. 


Jesse LOBENSTEIN 

The many friends of Jesse Lobenstein will regret 
to learn of his death, which occurred September 14th. 
The deceased was one of the best known lace-curtain 
salesmen in the Metropolitan District, beginning his 
business career with the old firm of S. Baerlein & Co., 
in 1889, leaving them he joined Emden & Wormser, 
remaining with the latter firm for a period of twenty- 
four years, and on the dissolution of this business four 
years ago, he joined the staff of the Wellington-Pierce 
Co. He was subsequently with the Brooklyn Curtain 
Works and Eugene Neumaier & Co., being engaged 
with this latter concern at the time of his death. 

Mr. Lobenstein was an indefatigable worker, and 
in his long career as a lace curtain salesman made many 
firm friends who will be saddened to learn of his pass- 
ing away. 

Jutius NEWMAN 

Julius Newman, manufacturer of curtains and 
draperies under his own name at 1261 Broadway, New 
York, and also head of the A.A.A. Curtain & Shade 
Co., also of New York, died September 16th, in his 
fifty-sixth year. The deceased had been active in the 
drapery and window shade business since 1892, and his 
death at middle age is a distinct loss to the industry. 
The business will be continued by his sons William, 
Monroe and Arthur, and will be known as Julius New- 
man’s Sons, successors to Julius Newman. 


NATHANIEL TUTTLE 

Nathaniel Tuttle, who has represented Ferguson 
gros. Mfg. Co., in the territory comprising Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, District of Columbia and Virginia 
for the past two years, and previously New England 
territory, died on Monday, September 15th at the 
Georgetown University Hospital, Washington, D. C., of 
pneumonia. 

The deceased was thirty-eight years old and re- 
sided at 2737 Devonshire Place, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Besides his widow, he is survived by two children 
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by a former marriage, Nathaniel, Jr., and Elizabeth; 
a brother J. H. Tuttle of Philadelphia, and three sis- 
ters, Mrs. J. H. Daley, Mrs. W. W. Mott and Mrs. E. 
E. Reed. r 


Henry SYMONS 

Henry Symons, president of Symons, Inc., import- 
ers of antique furniture and objets d’art, died October 
6 after a brief illness at his home 404 Riverside Drive. 

Mr. Symons was born in London, 1880, and early 
became a dealer in antiques. In 1914 he came to New 
York and became a famous collector, his collection 
of clocks having been sold in 1927 at the Anderson Gal- 
leries for upwards of $70,000. Of late years he has 
been confined to wholesale. He was a man unusually 
well posted in antiquarian lore and his establishment 
was a vertitable museum. 

The business, a corporation, will be continued with 
his son, Lewis Symons, for several years vice-president 
of the company, in charge. 


RoBERT BROWNLEE 

Many of the veterans of the trade will remember 
Robert Brownlee, an old-time drapery salesman, whose 
death occurred in California early this month. 

The deceased has been for some time out of the 
upholstery business, but will be remembered as a part- 
ner of Walter E. Rosenthal in Chicago, in 1894, when 
the firm name was Rosenthal & Brownlee. In 1896 
the firm moved to New York as a partnership, which 
was continued until the following year, when Mr. 
Brownlee relinquished his connection with it. Some 
time later, the deceased married the daughter of a 
western banker and engaged in the banking business, 
being at one time president of a bank at Colorado 
Springs. 

While few of the younger men in the upholstery 
trade will remember him, there are many men approxi- 
mating his own age, sixty-eight to seventy, who will re- 
call his association with the industry. 


FRANK A. BUCKLEY 

Frank A. Buckley, middle western salesman for 
S. M. Schwab, Jr., & Co., died on the morning of Oc- 
tober 8th. Mr. Buckley was well known in the dry 
goods trade, having at one time been buyer of draperies 
for a period of ten years for the old wholesale house 
of Tefft Weller & Co. For the last twenty-five years 
he has been connected with the Schwab organization, 
and has many friends throughout the country. 


JosepH DERK 
A recent death among the mill men in Philadelphia 
district was that of Joseph Derk, president and found- 
er of the Derk Manufacturing Co., Doylestown, Pa. 
Mr. Derk’s death occurred on September 12th. His 
firm was formerly located in Philadelphia, but a few 
years ago removed to its present address. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 
AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


NEW HASSOCK LINE 


A COMPREHENSIVE line of hassocks and fancy pillows 

is being displayed by the Muskin Mfg. Co. These 
are styled and priced as to meet the various sales 
requisites of buyers. 


OPEN CHICAGO SHOWROOMS 


Tue Malden Novelty Co. of Malden, Mass., pillow 

manufacturers, has opened a show-room in Chi- 
cago, Room 15118 Merchandise Mart. This is in charge 
of George J. Kuhn, who will also cover the adjacent 
territory. 





CRAFTWOVEN, REMOVE N. Y. OFFICE 


Ronald Grose, Inc. are featuring an exact copy ot a_ late 
Seventeenth Century Toile de Jouy, which is shown in our illus- 


r : tration, It is called ‘‘LaValliere Toile de Jouy,’”’ and depicts 
(CRAFTWOVEN Fabrics, Inc., of Taunton, Mass., have events in the life of the Duchess de La Valliere. The material is 
moved their New. York office and show-rooms to 36 inches wide, and is printed by copper plates in France. It has 


an oyster-white background, which gives it the appearance of age. 





Three illustrations of the new Georgian series of lace curtains produced for this season’s selling by the 
Scranton Lace Co. Reading from left to right the patterns are as follows:—Vauxhall, inspired: by the 
English petit-point creations of the a Century; the Flower Garden, a modern interpretation of a 


floral composition; the Princess, a bold design giving 2 little more opacity than the normal net type. 
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353 Fifth Avenue, corner of Thirty-fourth Stréet, 
with an entrance on Thirty-fourth Street. Here, jin 
their tastefully decorated show-rooms, this company’s 
Fall lines are now on display. 


A DISPLAY OF LAMPS AND DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Hirscusere, Schultz & Co., have on display in their 
show-rooms an extremely interesting collection of 
model lamps, draperies, bed-spreads, and pillows. These 
are not for sale, but the materials and trimmings 
needed to make similar ones are on sale, and in- 
structions for the making are given. 
ice to decorators is convenient and helpful. 


This _serv- 





























(Illustration at right) 

The Orinoka Mills are 
showing a_new line of 
tapestries. The patterns in 
these displays are Jacobean, 


modern florals, and shad- 
ow prints. The tapestry 
illustrated has a_ taupe 
background, and the de- 
sign is done in a multi- 
color blending of bright 
shades of green, red, blue, 


yellow, black, and tan, 
This fabric is named Lis- 
bon tapestry. 


(Illustration above) 

The taffeta bed spread shown above is from the 
line of Ivy Needlecraft Co., and shows a panel 
in gold lace with floral embellishment executed 
in silk chenille. There is also a chenille cord in 
the center of the gold lace and sprays of flowers 
in the corners of the panel. The edges of the 
spread are not firiished, but’ may be trimmed’ with 
lace or a flounce composed of the same taffeta of 
which the top is made. 
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OPENS PACIFIC COAST SHOWROOMS 


Paciric Coast show room for Interior Decorators and 

Department store buyers has been opened by Re- 
liable Frame Co., at 638 So. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles. This new show room which is located in the Van- 
ity Fair Studio Building is in charge of B. W. Baker. 


FELDSTEIN CO. REMOVES OFFICES AND PLANT 


Tue Chas. H. Feldstein Co., Inc., manufacturers of 

Felweve and Feltay upholstery fabrics, have re- 
moved their offices and plant to Westmoreland and 
Amber Streets, Philadelphia, where improved facilities 
will enable them to render better service to their clientele. 


(Illustration below) 

The Northampton Tex- 
tile Co., represented by 
Harry Goldstein, are dis- 
playing a variety of tap- 
estries and damasks in 
many different designs and 
color. combinations. All of 
these patterns are designed 
by artists of wide Euro- 
pean and American experi- 
ence, and are representa- 
tive of their ability to 
create distinctive fabrics. 
The illustration below 
shows a rayon damask 
which has an old rose 
background with predom- 
inating colors of gold and 
gteen in the floral pat- 
tern. It is 50 inches in 
width, and can be had in 
a variety of color combi- 
nations, 
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The Derryvale Linen Co., Inc., are featuring 50-inch linens in 
varied colors and designs. The illustration shows a hunting scene 
of the Middle Ages. The blending of colors gives a’ tapestry 
effect which is well adapted to the subject. Touches of bright red 
enliven the subdued background of old blue, tan, and green. 


NEW DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERED NETS 


S, W. Heim & Co. are featuring embroidered nets with 

both modern and classical designs. They also are 
showing many damasks, brocatelles, tapestries and lin- 
ens. These imported fabrics have been carefully se- 
lected as to beauty of design and artistic blending of 
colors. 


AN INTERESTING FABRIC BROCHURE 


[N LINE with the extraordinary efforts that are being 

made to direct attention to furniture during this fall 
season, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., have just 
placed in the mail an exquisitely colored eight-page 
brochure which carries on its cover this significant 
title, “The Weaver, published in the interest of the pro- 
gressive merchandising of furniture by The Shelton 





(Illustration at top, right) 

A mecquette from the line of the Kornella Mills, Inc. This fabric is 
54 inches in width. It is shown in colors of brown or black, red, Du 
Barry, and rust. The pattern gives a tropical effect, and is termed 
“Floridian.” The material illustrated has a black background with pre- 
dominating colors of old rose, green, and tangerine. 


(Illustration at bottom right) 

A cotton tapestry shown by Harry Goldstein from the line of the 
Northampton Textile Co. The background is brown and the design. is 
multicolored. This is 50 inches in width, and is obtainable in a wide 
range of colors, 


’ 


Looms.” This particular brochure is intendéd to stim- 
ulate interest in “Duravel” and “Velrayo,” two out- 
standing fabrics of Shelton Looms production. 


DISPLAY AUTUMN LINE IN NEW QUARTERS 


GALZMAN & KLINGER, importers of nets and organdies 

for the curtain and interior decorative trades, are 
now located in new quarters at 232 Madison Avenue, 
at Thirty-seventh Street, New York. In these new 
quarters, which afford them much more space, they are 
carrying a comprehensive stock of nets, organdies, 
dotted Swisses and batistes suitable for all curtain re- 
quirements. Specialties for the manufacturer and 
embroidery trades include extra wide nets up to 288 
inches, and fancy colored and designed nets, especially 
point d’esprit and Grecian nets. 
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DOVERCRAFT N. Y. OFFICE REMOVED 


ANOTHER New York office of an out-of-town concern 

has removed to 353 Fifth Avenue, corner of Thirty- 
fourth Street, with an entrance on Thirty-fourth 
Street. This is the Dovercraft Co., of Providence, 
R. I. Here this concern has ample space in which to 
show their complete line of rods and many pleasing 
novelties, including their colored tie-back holders in a 
variety of new designs. 


JACOBEAN DESIGNS IN HEAVY LINEN 


M icter Bros. are showing Jacobean designs on very 

heavy linen. These are obtainable in bright, con- 
trasting colors. This firm is also showing a Spanish 
design on heavy linen, and also on harness cotton. The 
softly toned colors of the Spanish design give it an 
antique effect. A Queen Anne pattern, shown in their 
line, has a hand-painted appearance, gained by the 
soft blending of the hand-engraved colors. Shadow 
warp tissues in a variety of designs and exquisite color- 
ings are a feature of their season’s display. 


LAVALLARD AND LUCAS JOIN FORCES 


HENry Lavallard, who was one of the pioneers in the 

introduction of modern French etchings in the 
United States, has recently united his line with the re- 
sources of Z. L. Lucas, formerly of Lucas & Moslard, 
Mr. Lucas having dissolved partnership with his Euro- 
pean associate. 
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A_ mahogany cabinet with exquisite relief and pierced 
carving suitable for many types of interior arrangement, 
which may be varied according to the ultimate purpose it is 
to serve, in the line of the American Art Furniture Co. 


The firm will be known as Lavallard & Lucas, 
Inc., and will be located on the tenth floor of 1261 
Broadway where they will occupy a larger floor space. 


(Illustration at left) 
A Directoire chintz from Miller Bros. which is made either 
in the semi-glazed or unglazed. It is obtainable in the colors 
of lavender, gold and green, or brown, old rose and tan. 


(Illustration below) 


“Winter Sports in 1860” is the name of the linen print shown, 
which is from the line of Robert McBratney & Co., Inc. This 
drapery material is 36 inches wide. It is all linen, and can be 
had in green, red, and blue. 
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than that formerly used by the combined 
showrooms of the two. concerns. 


PAROMA DRAPERIES PATENTED 


THE United States Patent Office granted on 

September 16th patent number 1776047 
covering every point in the sectional and ad- 
justable make up of the Paroma Ready-to- 
hang draperies, as well as a special, method 
of cutting and hanging, which give these 
interesting new draperies a natural and 
graceful effect. 

The Paroma drapery which was intro- 
duced to the trade this Summer, is manu- 


factured with a stiff buckram binding at the top of each 


balance unit, which can be readily slipped over any. 
curtain rod. This feature not only adds to the ease in 


hanging as.each cascade and festoon is a separate unit, 


but also permits a quick change in variety of styles. 


PICTURE PIRATES PROSECUTED 


Prracy of design is by no means confined to the up- 

holstery industry.: It has made inroads on the pic- 
ture industry, and we have been informed that certain 
artists and publishers, among them Louis Icart, have 
taken steps to prosecute any infringement of copyright. 
Mr: Icart recently brought suit against. an offending 
‘firm for the pirating of some of his pictures, and was 
awarded damages by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. The offer- 
ing of pirated pictures by unscrupulous publishers and 
dealers has reached the point where the legitimate pub- 
lishers have found it necessary to: warn the public con- 
cerning them. 





hand-woven tapestry in which verdure shades predominate. 





An unusual sofa in the line of the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. The covering is 


The piece is eighty-three 
inches long. 


WYCOMBE MEYER, INC. REMOVE SHOWROOMS 


[N the new Rolls Royce Building at 32 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, Wycombe Meyer, Inc., 
have acquired show-rooms in which to display their 
line of upholstered furniture and draperies, the latter 
exhibited in a number of complete window treatments, 
glazed chintz being used throughout. They are also 
showing radiator treatments which transform radia- 
tors into dressing-tables, draped with vari-colored 
chintzes. These new show-rooms are comfortable and 
convenient and splendidly arranged. 
This firm’s drapery work-room remains at the 
old address, 40 East Twenty-third Street, where the 


removal of their show-rooms has given them much. 


needed additional space. 


R. J. & R. RITCHIE CO. OPENS SHOWROOM 


[t is announced by the R. J. & R. Ritchie Co., of Phila- 

delphia, that they have opened a showroom in their 
mill at 4080 Orchard Street, where they are 
showing a complete line. J. S. Jacoby, their 
Eastern and Southern representative, will 
make his headquarters at the mill. They 
also announce. that they have opened an of- 
fice at 666 Lake Shore Drive, Room 1912, 
Chicago, which will be in charge of C. L. 
Wiley and associates, who are showing a 
complete line. H. V. Reuther is now repre- 
senting the Ritchie Co. at 850 West Sixty- 
fourth Stfeet, Los Angeles, Calif., and A. 
Jacobson is their New York representative 
at the Astor Bldg., 330 Fifth Avenue. 





_, An American-Sheraton buffet, 72 inches long, from the 
line of the Charak Furniture he origina! of this 
buffet is now in the Metropolitan Museum, and th 
is in the exact proportions of the original. It is of solid 
mahogany with crotch mahogany facing. The inlays are 
of satinwood. 


is copy- 


~~ 
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LIST OF PIEDMONT PLUSH AGENTS 


A Numper of requests for the names and addresses of 
the out-of-town agents of the Piedmont Plush Mills, 
Inc., leads us to publish a list giving this information. 
In this list New England and New York representatives 
do not appear, as this firm has no agents for the up- 
holstery trade in these localities at the present time. 
Coast representative: William Robbins, 719 Los 
Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Middle West rep- 
resentative, D. M. Lasseter, Room 711, 223 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; N. C. and Tenn. Furn. Mo- 
hair representative, George Brockenbrough, Tryon, 
N. C.; Southern States representative, cotton and mo- 
hair, George Buchanan, Greenville, S. C.; Texas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas representative, cotton and mohair, 
Earl A. Hagnauer, 409 Kennedy Bldg., Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO.’S CARPET ACTIVITIES 


A FEW months ago when we expressed our opinion of 

the new Collins & Aikman carpet and said that it 
was the only thing constructively new since the days 
of Jacquard and bound to be a success, we were charged 
with having exaggerated, but it seems we were pro- 
phetic. 

It was the last carpet that anyone would have 
thought possible—a carpet that needed no sewing, that 
anybody could cut up and fit to a floor, that required 
no workroom or experts. 

Its sale was taken up by F. Schumacher & Co., 
not a carpet house but an upholstery house, and it has 
proven a great success for it was not merely a new 
carpet ; it was a new type of carpet and one which any 
decorator could handle. F. Schumacher & Co. carry 
it in sixteen colors and in five qualities. They furnish 
the decorator with swatches free or they furnish larger 
samples at a minimum price. It gives to the decorator 


a floor background for his schemes—a good Tuscan. 


red, hunter green, jade green, copper, taupe, Burgundy, 
and other tones. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, makers of piano 
scarfs, pillows and decorative specialties, has returned 
from a trip to Europe. 

Everett Sellers, until recently buyer of upholstered 
furniture for Hartman’s, Chicago, has been made buyer 
of bedroom furniture and affiliated lines for the May 
Company, Los Angeles, succeeding Wallace Nelson who 
has joined the Karpen Manufacturing Company. 

T. A. Cuurcu 


__ FRENCH ETCHINGS 
(Continued from page 111) 


of the inks naturally gives a variation of color intensity 
and distribution, making each impression slightly dif- 
erent. 

Most aquatints are printed from one plate but a 
recent French artist, Roger de La Broye, etches a 
separate plate for each color that is to appear in the 
finished picture. Although this is not a new thing, it 
is not a method widely used, for not only must each 
plate be very exactly executed, but the registry of the 
printing must match perfectly. 

The aquatint artist is not only an expert etcher, 
but being primarily a painter in oils and water colors, 
he transfers his knowledge of color harmony to the 
field of etching. 

Whereas single pictures by these talented men 
would be prohibitive in price, their production in lim- 
ited editions permits fine works of art to be sold reas- 
onably without robbing the artist of a fair remunera- 
tion. 

Such a wide variety of technique permits an un- 
usual diversity of effects and gives the artist great 
latitude for his artistic expression. 

The great number of talented artists each con- 
tributing his own ideas executed in his favorite man- 
ner afford an almost unlimited field of choice for the 
decorator. He can therefore be reasonably assured of 
successfully satisfying the varied and exacting tastes 
of his clients and of finding appropriate subjects for 
the multiplicity of French, English, American, Flemish, 
Spanish, or Italian periods. 

Although we have limited this article to the de- 
scription and appreciation of that character of publica- 
tion known as a French etching, we fully recognize 
that there are other pictures of merit in the American 
market at the present time. We hope to be able to 
make the other types of pictures the subject of a 
future article. 


We are indebted to the following publishers for the accompanying 
illustrations: “Storm Clouds,”’ David Ashley, Inc.; Incart’s Subject, 
Victor Dancette: “Quai St. Michel,”’ International Art Publishing Co. ; 
“Saint-Macaire,” Lavallard & Lucas, Inc.; “The Humble ome,”’ 
Rudolph Lesch; “The Spanish Girl,’’ Michael Marx & Co. “Red Sail.” 
Samuel Schiff Co. 





PRESENTATION TO POPULAR BUYER 


Following the resignation of Elwin F. Pierce from 
the Jordan Marsh Co., where he had been for a period 
of twenty-eight years, and had worked up through 
the upholstery department to the position of assistant 
buyer, and finally buyer and manager for the last six 
years, Pierce was guest of honor at two complimentary 
dinners. 

The first of these was tendered to him in the store 
on Tuesday, September 23rd, by the employees of his 
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department. Seated at the table with Mr. Pierce were 
only members of Jordan’s Quarter-of-a-Century Club. 
Chas. J. Brady, merchandise man, presided as toast- 
master and Mr. Pierce was presented with a Cogswell 
chair made in the Jordan Marsh workrooms, and ‘a 
handsome bouquet of flowers was sent to Mrs. Pierce. 

On Saturday, September 27th, Mr. Pierce was tend- 
ered another dinner by the upholstery buyers, of Bos- 
ton, and the manufacturers representatives of that 
territory. Among those present were representatives 
of the R. H. White Co., the Gilchrist Co., the C. F. 
Hovey Co., T. D. Whitney & Co., Atkinson, Wade & 
Co., Inc., the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., the Martin 
Manufacturing Co., the Manville Jenckes Co., Andrew 
Dutton Co., F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., the H. L. Judd 
Co., Inc., the Stone-Cline Curtain Co., the Royal Cur- 
tain Manufacturing Co., the Moss Rose Mfg Co., the 
Consolidated Trimming Corp., Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., F. Schumacher & Co., Fitzgerald & Co., together 
with a number of former associates of Mr. Pierce in 
the Jordan Marsh Co. 


Mr. J. K. Taylor, dean of the lace curtain sales- 
men_of the Boston territory, acted as toastmaster, and 
presented Mr. Pierce with a handsome bronze floor 
lamp, on. behalf of those who had sponsored the dinner. 

The arrangements for both dinners were in charge 
of Alfred E. Sweet, Mr. Pierce’s assistant in the Jor- 
dan Marsh Co., and the success of both affairs was very 
largely due to his efforts. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





MANUFACTURER of a well known line of drapery hard- 

ware is seeking a salesman who is thoroughly acquainted in 
the Central States, this line to be carried in connection with 
an allied line. Address reply, giving your present connection, 
also territory now being covered, to “Central States,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN TOR for the trade 
specializing in high class cushions wants salesman, pre- 
ferably having following in the exclusive line, to get orders 
on samples. Commission. For interview write “Cushions,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A LINE of medium and high priced fabrics 
suitable for upholstering. On a straight commission 
basis. Am calling on furniture manufacturers in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and: Illinois.. Twenty years’ experience. 
Manufacturers only need reply. Address “Commission 
Basis,’ care The Upholsterer. 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to buy an exclusive drap- 
ery shop catering to the most exclusive and high class 
trade. Established 17 years ir one of the best cities in 
New England, with population of about 200,000; also with 
large suburban clientele. Well selected stock, fully equip- 
ped workroom. Will sell stock, or stock and building. 
Address “Exclusive,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECORATOR, art grad- 
uate, thoroughly familiar with the entire New York mar- 
ket, is open for a position in New York or near-by, where 
ability and hard work will be appreciated. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Lee Elsie Joseph, 225 West 108th Street, 
New York City. 
DRAPERY MAN AND UPHOLSTERER, cutter, prac- 
tical, dependable and reliable. Will work on salary or 
on contract. Employed with reputable upholstery estab- 
lishment for seven years as foreman. Familiar with com- 
petitive estimating. References. Address “Dependable,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
POPULAR PRICED LINE of marquisette novelty cur- 
tains has several vacant territories. Samples occupy one 
small case, first hands in cloth and assembling. Commis- 
sion basis. Address with full particulars, Naushon Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
DECORATOR SALESMAN—Opportunity for young 
man with outside selling ability and desire of starting 
business for himself, to work into partnership with firm 
of decorators and furnishers. Strictly commission and gen- 
erous profit-sharing basis to begin with. Address “South- 
ern New England,” care The Upholsterer. 
LARGE CORPORATION, with manufacturing and show- 
room facilities in New York, is anxious to obtain for 
exclusive representation in New York and vicinity a linc 
of Eighteenth Century English and Early American re- 
productions; have staff of salesmen and ample resources 
to successfully market such items. Address “Eighteenth 
Century,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN—Eight years’ experience with decorative 
and upholstery trade, both inside and outside, desires 
connection with established jobber or manufacturer. Ad- 
dress “Active,” care The Uphoisterer. 
DRAPERY AND RUG BUYER—open for position in 
any section of the United States; can handle help; oper- 
ate workroom; aggressive; eighteen years with one firm; 
35 years old; married. Address “Any Section,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE for Pacific Coast sec- 
tion. Strong line of tailored, hand drawn, ruffle, cottage 
sets and novelty curtains. Pays high commission. Direct 
grey mill output. Address “Pacific,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY and upholstery fabric line by 
long established house catering to decorators, department 
stores and furniture manufacturers. Complete sales or- 
ganization and show rooms maintained in Los Angeles. 
San Francisco and Seattle. Address “Long Established,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN ith large following among upholstered fur- 
niture manufacturers throughout the East and Middle 
West, desires to represent mill with reputable upholstery 
fabric line. Address “Reputable,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of 
his own high-grade line for living room, dining room, 
and bed room, recently retired from the manufacturing 
business, offers his services to a few non- competitive manu- 
facturers to style and design their lines and supervise pro- 
duction of their samples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean- 
Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
MANUFACTURER of high class custom built upholstered 
furniture wants an experienced salesman for principal 
cities outside of New York. Strictly commission. State 
age, whether married or single, and lines now carried. Ad- 
dress “Number 112,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Well acquainted with all the buyers of fur- 
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niture manufacturers through the Middle West, would 
like to connect with mill or a reputable jobber. A _per- 
sonal interview will be appreciated. Address “Middle 
West,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with car, well acquainted with manufacturers 
and jobbers New -York, Brooklyn, New Jersey, desires 
upholstery mill line. Record earnings. Employed at pres- 
ent. Address “Acquainted,” care The Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO MANUFACTURER desiring to expand his 
curtain. business, requires services of executive able to 
design and oversee manufacture and sale of ruffle curtains. 
Exceptional opportunity for right man. Replies held strict- 
ly confidential. Permanent residence in Chicago necessary. 
Address “Chicago Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR desires connection. Now 
buyer and manager drapery department San Francisco 
firm. Excellent references. Age 28. Address “Draperies,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
MILL REPRESENTATIVE—many years’ experience, 
capable, well known, wants upholstery, drapery, or cloak- 
ing lines. Can furnish finances if necessary. Address 
“Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE FABRIC SALESMAN AVAILABLE: 
Experienced, with following, desires position as New 
York or Eastern representative. Will listen to any propo- 
sition. Address “Available,” care The Upholsterer, 
WANTED: MILL LINE to the drapery or furniture trade 
of Chicago and vicinity. Have established office, and ac- 
quaintance. References submitted from the largest buyers. 
Address “A-Number-One,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —selling a line of imported materials to the 
largest and best furniture manufacturers through the 
Middle West, would like side line in conjunction with this, 
trimmings preferred. Address “Furniture,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND neal! gage 2 
DECORATOR, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for , 

ct. 1, 193 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK ss §§ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared JOHN W: STEPHENSON, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law. deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor and business manager are: 
Publisher... .Clifford & Lawson, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor. .... ... John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor..... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager....W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount. of stock.) 


Clifford & ‘Lawton, Inc.............. 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ee a Ee er a 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Wi. wen SN se repens hee aves 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
net only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. . 


: JOHN W. STEPHENSON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of mnt Space 
(Seal.) WM. J. FISCH 
(My commission expires March xO 932.) 











